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CHAPTER I. 

'Tis now the summer of your youth; time has not 
cropt the roses from your cheek, though sorrow long has 
washed them. — The Gamester. 

The wedding — a very private one — goes off 
charmingly. The day breaks calm, smilingly, 
rich with beauty. ** Lovely are the opening 
eyelids of the morn." 

Georgie, in her wedding garments, looking 
like some pale white lily, is indeed " passing 
fair." She is almost too pallid, but the very 
pallor adds to the extreme purity and child- 
ishness of her beauty, and makes the gazer 
confident "there's nothing ill can dwell in 
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such a temple ! " Dorian, tall and handsome, 
and unmistakably content, seems a very fit 
guardian for so fragile a flower. 

Of course, the marriage gives rise to much 
comment in the county, Branscombe being 
direct heir to the Sartoris title, and presum- 
ably the future possessor of all his uncle^s 
private wealth. That he should marry a 
mere governess, a positive nobody, horrifies 
the county, and makes it shrug its comfortable 
shoulders, and give way to more malicious 
talk than is at all necessary. With some, 
the pretty bride is an adventuress, and, 
indeed — in the very softest of soft whispers, 
and with a gentle rustling of indignant 
skirts — not altogether as correct as she 
might be. There are a few who choose to 
believe her of good family, but ** awfully out 
at elbows, don^t you know." A still fewer 
who declare she is charming all round 
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and fit for anything ; and hardly one who 
does not consider her, at heart, fortunate and 
designing. 

One or two rash and unsophisticated 
girls venture on the supposition that, per- 
haps, after all, it is a real bon4 fide love 
match, and make the still bolder suggestion 
that a governess may have a heart as well as 
other people. But these silly children are 
pushed out of sight, and very sensibly pooh- 
poohed, and are told, with a little clever 
laugh, that they "are quite too sweet — 
and quite dear babies, and they must try 
and keep on thinking all that sort of 
pretty rubbish as long as ever they can. 
It is so successful, and so very taking 
now-a-days." 

Dorian is regarded as an infatuated, mis- 
guided young man, who should never have 
been allowed out without a keeper. Such 

B 2 
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a disgraceful flinging away of opportunities, 
and birth and position, to marry a woman so 
utterly out of his own set ! No wonder his 
poor uncle refused to be present at the 
ceremony — actually ran away from home to 
avoid it. And — so — by-the-by, talking of 
running away, what was that affair about that , 
little girl at the mill ? Wasn't Branscombe's 
name mixed up with it unpleasantly ? Horrid 
low, you know, that sort of thing, when one 
is found out. 

The county is quite pleased with its 
own gossip, and drinks innumerable 
cups of choicest tea over it, out of the 
very daintiest Eferby and Sevres, and 
'Wooster,' and is actually merry at the 
expense of the newly wedded. Only a 
very few brave men, amongst whom is 
Mr. Kennedy, who is staying with the 
Luttrels, give it as their opinion that 
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Branscombe is a downright lucky fellow, 
and has got the handsomest wife in the 
neighbourhood. 

Towards the close of July, contrary to 
expectation, Mr. and Mrs. Branscombe re- 
turn to Pullingham ; and, in spite of censure, 
and open protest, are literally inundated with 
cards from all sides. 

The morning after her return, Georgie 
drives down to Gowran, to see Clarissa, and 
tell her " all the news,'* as she declares in her 
first breath. 

" It was all too enchanting," she says, in her 
quick vivacious way ;" I enjoyed it so. All 
the lovely old churches, and the lakes, and 
the bones of the dear saints, and everything. 
But I missed you, do you know— yes, 
really, without flattery, I mean. Every time 
I saw anything specially desirable, I felt 
I wanted you to see it too. And so one 
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day I told Dorian I was filled with a mad 
longing to talk to you once again, and I 
think he rather jumped at the suggestion 
of coming home forthwith; and — why here 



we are/' 



" I can^t say how glad I am that you are 
here," says Clarissa. *' It was too dreadful 
without you both. I am so delighted you 
had such a really good time, and were so 
happy.*' 

** Happy — I am quite that," says Mrs. 
Branscombe, easily. " I can always do just 
what I please, and there is nobody now to 
scold or annoy me in any way." 

" And you have Dorian to love," says 
Clarissa, a little gravely, she hardly knows 
why. It is perhaps the old curious want in 
Georgie's tone that has again impressed 
her. 

** Love, love, love," cries that young 
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woman, a little impatiently. '* Why are 
people always talking about love ? Does it 
really make the world go round, I wonder ? 
Yes, of course, I have Dorian to be fond of 
now." She rises impulsively, and walking to 
one of the windows, gazes out upon the 
gardens beneath. " Come," she says, 
stepping on to the verandah ; '* Come out 
with me, I want to breathe your flowers 
again." 

Clarissa follows her, and together they 
wander up and down amongst the heavy 
roses, and drooping lilies, that are languid 
with heat and sleep. Here all the children 
of the sun and dew seem to grow and 
flourish. 

No daintie flowre or herbe that growes on grownd, 

No arborett with painted blossoms drest 

And smelling sweete ; but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire and throwe her sweete smels al arownd. 
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Dorian, coming up presently to meet his 
wife, and drive her home, finds her and 
Clarissa laughing gaily over one of Georgie's 
foreign reminiscences. He walks so slowly 
over the soft green grass, that they do not 
hear him until he is quite close to 
them. 

" Ah I you have come, Dorian," says 
Dorian's wife, with a pretty smile ; " but too 
soon. Clarissa and I haven't half said all we 
have to say yet." 

•* At least, I have said how glad I am to 
have you both back," says Clarissa. " The 
whole thing has been quite too awfully 
dismal without you. But for Jim and 
papa I should have gone mad, or some- 
thing. I never put in such a horrid time. 
Horace came down occasionally — very 
occasionally — out of sheer pity, I believe 
— and Lord Sartoris was a real comfrfrt, 
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he visited so often, but he has gone away 
again. 

*' Has he ? I suppose our return frightened 
him," says Branscombe, in a peculiar tone. 

'* I have been telling Clarissa how we tired 
of each other long before the right time," says 
Georgie airily, " and how we came home to 
escape being bored to death by our own 
dulness." 

Dorian laughs. 

" She says what she likes," he tells Clarissa. 
'' Has she yet put on the dignified stop for 
you ? It would quite subdue any one to see 
her at the head of her table. Last night it 
was terrible. She seemed to grow several 
inches taller, and looked so severe that 
long before it was time for him to retire, 
Martin was on the verge of nervous tears. 
I could have wept for him he looked so 
disheartened." 
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" Tm perfectly certain Martin adores me," 
says Mrs. Branscombe, indignantly, "and I 
couldn't be severe or dignified to save my 
life. Clarissa, you must forgive me if I re- 
move Dorian at once, before he says anything 
worse. He is quite untrustworthy. Good-by, 
dearest, and be sure you come up to see me 
to-morrow. I want to ask you ever so many 
more questions." 

^ 'Vr 'Vr "fF "tF 

"Cards from the Duchess for a garden 
party," says Georgie, throwing the invi- 
tations in question across the breakfast- 
table to her husband. It is quite a week 
later, and she has almost settled down 
into the conventual married woman, though 
not altogether. To be entirely married — 
that is, sedate and sage — is quite beyond 
Georgie. Just now some worrying 
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thought IS oppressing her and spoiling the 
flavour of her tea — her kidney loses its 
. grace, her toast its crispness. She peeps at 
Dorian from behind the huge silver iirn that 
seeks jealously to conceal her from view, and 
says plaintively : 

** Is the Duchess a very grand person, 
Dorian ?" 

" She is an awfully fat person, at all events," 
says Dorian, cheerfully. " I never sav/ any one 
who could beat her in that line. She'd take a 
prize, I think ; she is not a bad old thing 
when in a good temper, but that is so pain- 
fully seldom. Will you go ?" 

" I don't know" — doubtfully. Plainly she is 
in the lowest depths of despair. ** I — I — 
think I would rather not" 

" I think you had better, darling." 

" But you said just now she was always in 
a bad temper." 
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'* Always ? Oh, no, I am sure I couldn't 
have said that. And besides, she won't go 
for you, you know, even if she is. The Duke 
generally comes in for it. And by this time 
he rather enjoys it I suppose — as custom 
makes us love most things." 

" But, Dorian, really now, what is she 

like r 

'* I can't say that : it is a tremendous 
question. I don't know what she is, I only 
know what she is not" 

^^ What, then?" 

"* Fashioned so slenderly, young and so 
fair,'" quotes he, promptly. At which they 
both laugh. 

" If she is an old dowdy," says Mrs. 
Branscombe, somewhat irreverently, ** I 
shan't be one scrap afraid of her, and I 
do so want to go right over the castle. 
Somebody — Lord Alfred — would take me. 
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I dare say. Yes" — with sudden animation — 
" let us go." 

" I shall poison Lord Alfred presently," 
says Dorian, calmly. " Nothing shall prevent 
me. Your evident determination to spend 
your day with him has sealed his doom. 
Very well ; send an answer, and let us spend 
a 'nice long happy day in the country.' " 

" We are always spending that, aren't 
we ? " says Mrs. Branscombe, adorably. 
Then, with a sigh, " Dorian, what shall I 
wear ?" 

He doesn't answer. For the moment 
he is engrossed : being deep in his Times, 
busy studying the murders, divorces, Irish 
atrocities, and other pleasantries it con^ 
tains. 

'* Dorian, do put down that abominable 
paper," exclaims she again impatiently, leaning 
her arms on the table, and regarding him 
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anxiously from the right side of the very 
forward urn that still will come in her way. 
"What shall I wear?** 

" It can't matter," says Dorian, " you look 
lovely in everything, so it is impossible for 
you to make a mistake." 

" It IS a pity you can't talk sense," reproach- 
fully. Then, with a glance literally heavy 
with care, "There is that tea-green satin 
trimmed with Chantilly/' 

" I forget it," says Dorian, professing the 
very deepest interest, "but I know it is all 
things." 

" No, it isn't ; I can't bear the sleeves. 
Then" — discontentedly — " there is that 

velvet." 

" The very thing " — enthusiastically. 

'* Oh, Dorian, dear ! What are you think- 
ing of ? Do remember how warm the weather 



is." 
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" Well, SO it IS — grilling," says Mr. Brans- 
combe, nobly confessing his fault. 

" Do you like me in that olive silk ?" asks 
she, hopefully, gazing at him with earnest 
intense eyes. 

" Don't I just !" returns he, fervently, rising 
to enforce his words. 

" Now, don't be sillier than you can 
help," murmurs she, with a lovely smile. 
*' Don't ! I like that gown myself, you 
know : it makes me look so nice and old, 
and that." 

" If I were a little girl like you," says Mr. 
Branscombe, " I should rather hanker after 
looking nice and young." 

" But not too much so ; it is frivolous when 
one is once married." This pensively, and 
with all the air of one who has long studied 
the subject. 

" Is it ? Of course, you know best, your 
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experience being greater than mine," says 
Dorian, meekly, '* but, just for choice, I pre- 
fer youth to anything else." 

" Do you ? Then I suppose I had better 
wear white." 

" Yes, do. One evening, in Paris, you 
wore a white gown of some sort, and I 
dreamt of you every night for a week after- 
wards." 

** Very well. I shall give you a 
chance of dreaming of me again," says 
Georgie, with a carefully suppressed sigh, 
that is surely meant for the beloved olive 
gown. 

The sigh is wasted. When she does don 
the white gown so despised, she is so perfect 
a picture that one might well be excused for 
wasting seven long nights in airy visions filled 
all with her. Some wide artistic marguerites 
are in her bosom (she plucked them herself 
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from out the meadow an hour agone); her 
lips are red, and parted ; her hair — that is 
loosely knotted, and hangs low down, betray- 
ing the perfect shape of her small head- 
is "yellow, like ripe corn." She smiles as 
she places her hand in Dorian's, and asks 
him how she looks ; while he, being all too 
glad because of her excessive beauty, is very 
slow to answer her. In truth, she is "like 
the snowdrop fair, and like the primrose 
sweet." 

At the castle she creates rather a sensa- 
tion. Many, as yet, have not seen her; 
and these stare at her placidly, indifferent 
to the fact that breeding would have it 
otherwise. 

" What a peculiarly pretty young woman,"" 
says the Duke, half an hour after her arrival, 
staring at her through his glasses. He 
had been absent when she came, and so is 
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only just now awakened to a sense of her 
charms. 

"Who — what ?" says the Duchess, vaguely, 
she being the person he has rashly ad- 
dressed. She is very fat, very unimpres- 
sionable, and very fond of argument. 
" Oh ! over there. I quite forget who she 
is. But I do see that Alfred is making 
himself, as usual, supremely ridiculous with 
her. With all his affected devotion to 
Helen, he runs after every fresh face he 

sees." 

"'There's nothing like a plenty,'" quotes 
the Duke, with a dry chuckle at his own wit ; 
indeed, he prides himself upon having been 
rather a "card" in his day, and anything but 
a " k'rect " one either. 

''Yes, there is — there is propriety," responds 
the Duchess, in an awful tone. 

" That wouldn't be a bit like it," says 
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the Duke, still openly amused at his own 
humour; after which — thinking it, perhaps, 
safer to withdraw while there is yet time — 
he saunters off to the left; and, as he has 
a trick of looking over his shoulder while 
walking, nearly falls into Dorian's arms at 
the next turn. 

*^ Ho, hah!" says his grace, pulling him- 
self up very shortly, and glancing at his 
stumbling-block, to see if he can identify 
him. 

**Why, it is you, Branscombe," he says, 
in his usual cheerful, if rather fussy, 
fashion. "So glad to see you — so glad!" 
He has made exactly this remark to 
Dorian every time he has come in con- 
tact with him during the past twenty 
years and more. " By-the-by, I dare say 
you can tell me. Who is that pretty child 

c 2 
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over there, with the white frock, and the 
blue eyes ?" 

*' That pretty child in the frock is my wife,'* 
says Branscombe, laughing. 

" Indeed ! Dear me, dear me. I beg your 
pardon. My dear boy, I congratulate you. 
Such a face — like a Greuze ; or a — h'm — yes."" 
Here he grows slightly mixed. " You must 
introduce me, you know. One likes to do 
homage to beauty. Why, where could you 
have met her in this exceedingly deficient 
county, eh ? But you were always a sly dog, 
eh?" 

The old gentleman gives him a playful 
slap on his shoulder; and then, taking his 
arm, goes with him across the lawn to where 
Georgie is standing talking gaily to Lord 
Alfred. 

The introduction is gone through, and 
Georgie makes her very best bow, and 
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blushes her very choicest blush ; but the 
Duke will insist upon shaking hands with 
her, whereupon, being pleased, she smiles 
her most enchanting smile. 

"So glad to make your acquaintance. 
Missed you on your arrival," says the Duke, 
genially. "Was toiling through the conser- 
vatories, I think, with Lady Loftus. Know 
her ? Stout old lady, with feathers over her 
nose. She always will go to hot places on 
hot days." 

" I wish she would go to a final hot 
place, as she affects them so much," says 
Lord Alfred, gloomily. " I can't bear 
her ; she is always coming here bothering 
me about that abominable boy of hers in 
the Guards, and I never know what to say 
to her." 

"Why don't you learn it up at night, 
and say it to her in the morning," says 
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Mrs. Branscombe, brightly. **/ should know 
what to say to her at once." 

**0h! I dare say," says Lord Alfred* 
*' Only that doesn't help me, you know> 
because /don't." 

" Didn't know who you were, at first, 
Mrs. Branscombe," breaks in the Duke. 
** Thought you were a little girl — eh ? — 
eh?" (chuckling again). "Asked your 
husband who you were, and so on. I hope 
you are enjoying yourself. Seen every 
thing, eh ? The houses are pretty good this 
year." 

" Lord Alfred has just shown them to 
me. They are quite too exquisite," says 
Georgie. 

" And the lake, and my new swans ? " 

" No ; not the swans." 

" Dear me ; why didn't he show you those ? 
The finest birds I ever saw. My dear 
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Mrs. Branscombe, you really must see them, 
you know." 

" I should like to, if you will show them 
to me," says the little hypocrite, with the 
very faintest, but the most successful, em- 
phasis on the pronoun, which is wine to the 
heart of the old beau ; and, offering her his 
arm, he takes her across the lawn and through 
the shrubberies to the sheet of water beyond, 
that gleams sweet and cool through the 
foliage. As they go, the county turns to 
regard them ; and men wonder who the 
pretty woman is the old fellow has picked 
up ; and women wonder what on earth the 
Duke can see in that silly little Mrs. Brans- 
combe. 

Sir James, who has bepa^ watching the 
Duke's evident adminCtion for his pretty 
guest, is openly amused. 

" Your training !" he says to Clarissa, over 
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whose chair he is leaning. "You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself and your pupil. 
Such a disgraceful little coquette I never 
saw. I really pity that poor Duchess: see 
there, how miserably unhappy she is looking, 
and how er pink." 

" Don't be unkind : your hesitation was 
positively cruel. The word * red ' is un- 
mistakably the word for the poor Duchess, 
to-day." 

"Well — ^yes, and yesterday, and the day 
before, and probably to-morrow," says Sir 
James, mildly. " But I really wonder at the 
Duke, at his time of life, too! If I were 
Branscombe I should feel it my duty to 
interfere." 

He is talking gaily, unceasingly, but always 
with his grave eyes fixed upon Clarissa, as 
she leans back languidly on the uncomfort- 
able garden chair, smiling, indeed, every 
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now and then but fitfully, and without the • 
gladness that generally lights up her charm- 
ing face. 

Horace had promised to be here to-day. 
Had faithfully promised to come with her 
and her father to this garden party; and 
where is he now ? A little chill of disap- 
pointment has fallen upon her, and made 
dull her day. No smallest doubt of his 
truth finds harbour in her gentle bosom, yet 
grief sits heavy on her, "as the mildews 
hang upon the bells of flowVs to blight 
their bloom!" 

Sir James, half divining the cause of her 
discontent, seeks carefully, tenderly, to 
draw her from her sad thoughts in every 
way that occurs to him; and his efforts, 
though not altogether crowned with suc- 
cess, are, at least, so far happy in that he 
induces her to forget her grievance for the 
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time being, and keeps her from dwelling 
too closely upon the vexed question of her 
recreant lover. 

To be with Sir James is, too, in itself, a 
relief to her. With him she need not con- 
verse unless it so pleases her ; her silence 
will neither surprise nor trouble him ; but 
with all the others it would be so different — 
they would claim her attention whether she 
willed it or not, and to make ordinary spirited 
conversation just at this moment would be 
impossible to her. The smile dies off her face : 
a sigh replaces it. 

** How well you are looking to-day," says 
Scrope, lightly, thinking this will please hen 
She is extremely pale, but a little hectic spot, 
bom of weariness and fruitless hoping against 
hope, betrays itself on either cheek. His tone, 
if not the words, does please her, it is so full 
of loving kindness. 
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'' Am I ?" she says ; " I don't feel like 
looking well — and I am tired, too. They 
say — 

A merry heart goes all the day 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

I doubt mine is a sad one, I feel so worn 
out. Though" — hastily, and with a vivid 
flush that changes all her pallor into 
warmth — " if I were put to it, I couldn't tell 
you why!" 

" No ? Do you know I have often felt like 
that," says Scrope, carelessly. '* It is both 
strange and natural. One has fits of depres- 
sion that come and go at will, and that one 
cannot account for — at least, I have fre- 
quently. But you, Clarissa, you should not 
know what depression means." 

" I know it to-day." For the moment 
her courage fails her. She feels weak ; a 
craving for sympathy overcomes her; and, 
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turning, she lifts her large sorrowful eyes to 
his. 

She would, perhaps, have spoken; but 
now a sense of shame, and a sharp pang 
that means pride, comes to her; and, by 
a supreme effort, she conquers emotion, 
and lets her heavily-lashed lids fall over 
her suffused eyes, as though to conceal 
the tell-tale drops within from his searching 
gaze. 

'*So you see" — she says, with a rather 
artificial little laugh — "your flattery falls 
through : with all this weight of imaginary 
woe upon my shoulders, I can hardly be 
looking my best." 

" Nevertheless, I shall not allow you to 
call my true sentiments flattery," says 
Scrope ; " I really meant what I said, 
whether you choose to believe me or not. 
Yours is a — 
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Beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 

"What a courtier you become/' she 
says, laughing honestly for almost the 
first time to-day. It is so strange to hear 
James Scrope say anything high-flown or 
sentimental. She is a little bit afraid 
that he knows why she is sorry, yet, 
after all, she hardly frets over the fact of 
his knowing. Dear Jim ! he is always kind, 
and sweet, and thoughtful ! Even if he 
does understand, he is quite safe to look as 
if he didn't. And that is always such a 
comfort ! 

And Sir James, watching her and marking 
the grief upon her face, feels a tightening 
at his heart and a longing to succour her, 
and to go forth — if need be — and fight 
for her as did the knights of old for those 
they loved, until "just and mightie death. 
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whom none can advise," enfolded him in 
his arms. 

For long time he has loved her : has lived 
with only her image in his heart. Yet, what 
has his devotion gained him ? Her liking, 
her regard, no doubt, but nothing that can 
satisfy the longing that leaves desolate his 
faithful heart. Regard, however deep, is 
but small comfort to him, whose every 
thought, waking and sleeping, belongs alone 
to her. 

Full little knowest thou that hast not tride, 
What hell it is, in suing long to bide ; 
To loose good dayes that might be better spent, 
To wast long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with feare and sorrow. 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eate thy heart through comfortlesse dispaires. 

He is quite assured she lives in utter 
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ignorance of his love. No word has escaped 
him ; no smallest hint that might declare to 
her the passion that daily, hourly, grows 
stronger, and of which she is the sole 
object. "The noblest mind the best content- 
ment has," and he contents himself as best 
he may on a smile here, a gentle answer 
there ; a kindly pressure of the hand 
to-day, a look of welcome to-morrow. 
These are liberally given, but nothing 
more. Ever since her engagement to 
Horace Branscombe he has, of course, 
relinquished hope, but the surrender of all 
expectation has not killed his love. He is 
silent because he must be so, but his heart 
wakes, and — 

Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne'er so witty. 

" See, there they are again," he says now, 
alluding to Georgie and her ducal companion. 
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as they emerge from behind some thick 
shrubs. Another man is with them, too : a 
tall gaunt young man, with long hair, and a 
cadaverous face, who is staring at Georgie 
as though he would willingly devour her — 
but only in the interest of Art. He is 
lecturing on the " Consummate Daffodil," and 
is comparing it unfavourably with the 
"Unutterable Tulip ;*' and is plainly boring 
the two, with whom he is walking, to 
extinction. He is Sir John Lincoln — that 
old-new friend of Georgie's, and will not be 
shaken off. 

"Long ago,** says Georgie, tearfully, to 
herself; "he was not an aesthete. Oh> 
how I wish he would go back to his pristine 
freshness." 

But he won't : he maunders on unceasingly 
about impossible flov/ers, that are all very 
well in their way, but whose exaltedness lives 
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only in his own imagination, until the Duke, 
growing weary (as well he might, poor soul), 
turns aside, and greets, with unexpected, 
cordiality, a group upon his right, that, under 
any other less oppressive circumstances, 
would be abhorrent to him. But to spend a 
long hour talking about one lily, is not to be 
borne. 

Georgie follows his example, and tries to 
escape Lincoln and the tulips by diving 
amongst the aforesaid group. She is very 
successful — ^groups do not suit aesthetics — • 
and soon the gaunt young man takes him- 
self, and his long hair, to some remote 
region. 

'' How d'ye do, Mrs. Branscombe ? " says 
a voice at her elbow, a moment later, and, 
turning, she finds herself face to face with 
Mr. Kennedy. 

" Ah ! you ? " she says, with very flattering 
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haste, being unmistakably pleased to see 
him. " I had no idea you were staying in 
the country." 

** I am staying with the Luttrell's. Molly 
asked me down last month." 

" She is a great friend of yours, I know," 
says Mrs. Branscombe ; " yet, I hadn't the 
faintest notion I should meet you here 
to-day." 

"And you didn't care either, I dare say,** 
says Mr. Kennedy, in a tone that is 
positively sepulchral, and, considering aU 
things, very well done indeed. 

** I should have cared, if I had even once 
thought about it," says Mrs. Branscombe, 
cheerfully. 

Whereupon he says : 

" Thank you ! " in a voice that is all 
reproach. 

Georgie colours. 
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" I didn't mean what you think," she says, 
anxiously. " I didn't, indeed." 

"Well, it sounded exacdy like it," says 
Mr. Kennedy, with careful gloom. **Of 
course, it is not to be expected that you 

€ver would think of me, but . I haven't 

^een you since that last night at Gowran, 
Jiave I ? " 

" No." 

" I think you might have told me then 
;you were going to be married." 

" I wasn't going to be married then," says 
<jeorgie, indignantly ; " I hadn't a single idea 
of it Never thought of it until the next 
<Jay." 

" I quite thought you were going to marry 
me," says Mr. Kennedy, sadly ; " I had quite 
made up my mind to it ! I never" — forlornly 
— " imagined you as belonging to any other 
fellow. It isn't pleasant to find that 

D 2 
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one's pet doll is stuffed with sawdust, and 
yet " 

'* I can't think what you are talking^ 
about," says Mrs. Branscombe, coldly, and 
with some fine disgust; she cannot help 
thinking that she must be the doll in 
question, and to be filled with sawdust 
sounds any thing but dignified. 

Kennedy, reading her like a book, nobly 
suppresses a wild desire for laughter, and 
goes on in a tone, if possible, more depressed 
than the former one : 

" My insane hope was the doll," he says,. 
'*it proved only dust I haven't got over 
the shock yet that I felt on hearing of 
your marriage. I don't suppose I ever 
shall now." 

" Nonsense," says ^Georgie, contemptu- 
ously, *' I never saw you look so well in all 
my life. You are pcsitively fat." 
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" That's how it always shows with me," 
says Kennedy, unblushingly. " Whenever 
green and yellow melancholy marks me for 
its own, I sit on a monument (they always 
keep one for me at home) and smile in« 
cessantly at grief, and get as fat as possible. 

It is a refinement of cruelty, you know, 
as superfluous flesh is not a thing to be 
hankered after. 

" How you must have fretted," says Mrs. 

Branscombe, demurely, glancing from under 
her long lashes at his figure, which has 
certainly gained both in size and weight 
since their last meeting. 

At this they both laugh. 

" Is your husband here to-day ? " asks he, 
presently. 

" Yes." 

" Why isn't he with you ? " 
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"He has found somebody more to his 
fancy, perhaps." 

As she says this she glances round as 
though for the first time alive to the fact 
that indeed he is not beside her. 

" Impossible," says Kennedy. " Give any 
other reason but that, and I may believe you, 
I am quite sure he is missing you terribly, 
and is vainly searching every nook and 
corner by this time for your dead body. 
No doubt he fears the worst. If you were 

my ; I mean, if ever I were to marry 

(which of course is quite out of the question 
now), I shouldn't let my wife out of my 
sight." 

" Poor woman, what a time she is going 
to put in," says Mrs. Branscombe, pityingly. 
** Don't go about telling people all that, or 
you will never get a wife. By this time, 
Dorian and I have made the discovery that 
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-we can do excellently well without each 
other sometimes." 

Dorian, coming up behind her just as 
she says this, hears her, and changes 
colour. 

" How d'ye do ?" he says to Kennedy, 
civilly, if not cordially; that young man 
receiving his greeting with the utmost 
bonhomie, and an unchanging front 

For a second, Branscombe refuses to meet 
his wife's eyes ; then, conquering the momen- 
tary feeling of pained disappointment, he 
turns to her and says gently : 

*' Do you care to stay much longer ? 
Clarissa has gone, and Scrope, and the 
Carringtons." 

*' I don't care to stay another minute ; 
I should like to go home now," says 
Georgie, slipping her hand through his 
arm, as though glad to have something to 
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lean on; and, as she speaks, she lifts her 
face, and bestows upon him a small smile. 
It is a very dear little smile, and has the 
effect of restoring him to perfect happiness 
again. 

Seeing which, Kennedy raises his brows, 
and then his hat ; and, bowing, turns aside, 
and is soon lost amidst the crowd. 

" You are sure you want to come home ?" 
says Dorian, anxiously. " I am not in a hurry, 
you know." 

" I am. I have walked enough, and talked 
enough, to last me a month." 

" I am afraid L rather broke in upon your 
conversation just now," says Branscombe, 
looking earnestly at her. '* But for my 
coming, Kennedy would have stayed on with 
you ; and he is a — a rather amusing sort of 
fellow, isn't he ?" 

" Is he ? He was exceedingly stupid to-; 
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day, at all events. I don't believe he has 
a particle of brains, or else he thinks other 
people haven't. I enjoyed myself a great 
deal more with the old Duke, until that 
ridiculous Sir John Lincoln came to us. 
I don't think he knew a bit who the 
Duke was, because he kept saying odd 
little things about the grounds and the 
guests right under his nose : at least, 
right behind his back — it is all the same 
thing." 

'* What is ? His nose and his back ?" asks 
Dorian ; at which piece of folly they both 
laugh as though it was the best thing in 
the world. 

Then they make their way over the 
smooth lawns, and past the glowing flower- 
beds, and past Sir John Lincoln, too, 
who is standing in an impossible attitude, 
that makes him all elbows and knees. 
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talking to a very splendid young man — 
all bone and muscle and good-humour — ^^ 
who is plainly delighted with him. To the 
splendid young man he is nothing but one 
vast joke. 

Seeing Mrs. Branscombe, they both raise 
their hats ; and Sir John so far forgets the 
tulips as to give it as his opinion that she 
is "Quite too, too intense for everyday 
life." Whereupon the splendid young man^ 
breaking into praise, too, declares she 
is " Quite too awfully jolly, don't you 
know," which commonplace remark so 
horrifies his companion that he sadly 
and tearfully turns aside, and leaves him 

to his fate. 

Georgie, who has been brought to a standi 
still for a moment, hears both remarks, and 
laughs aloud. 

*' It is something to be admired by 
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Colonel Vibart, isn*t it ?" she says to Dorian ; 
** but it is really very sad about poor 
Sir John. He has bulbous roots on 
the brain, and they have turned him as 
mad as a hatter!" 
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CHAPTER II. 

There's not a scene on earth so full of lightness 

That withering care 
Sleeps not beneath the flowers and turns their brightness 

To dark despair. — Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

It is a day of a blue and goldness so intense 
as to make one believe these two are the 
only colours on earth worthy of admiration. 
The sky is cloudless; the great sun is 
wide awake ; the flowers are drooping, 
sleeping — too languid to lift their heavy 
heads. 

The gentle wind, that like a ghost doth pass, 
A waving shadow on the cornfield keeps. 

And Georgie, descending the stqne steps 
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of the balcony, feels her whole nature thrill 
and glow beneath the warmth and richness 
of the beauty spread all around with lavish 
hand. Scarcely a breath stirs the air; no 
sound comes to mar the deep stillness of 
the day, save the echo of the "swallows' 
silken wings skimming the water of the 
sleeping lake." 

As she passes the rose-trees, she puts out 
her hand, and, from the rery fullness of her 
heart, touches some of the drowsy flowers 
with caressing fingers. She is feeling pecu- 
liarly happy to-day : everything is going so 
smoothly with her, her life is devoid of 
care ; only sunshine streams upon her path ; 
storm and rain and nipping frosts seem all 
forgotten. 

Going into the garden, she pulls a flower 
or two, and places them in the bosom of her 
white gown ; and, bending over the basin of 
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a fountain, looks at her own image, and smiles 
at it, as well she may. 

Then she blushes at her own vanity ; and, 
drawing back from Nature's mirror, tells her- 
self she will go a little farther, and see what 
Andrews, the under-gardener (who has come 
to Sartoris from Hythe), is doing in the 
shrubbery. 

The path by which she goes is so thickly 
lined with shrubs on the right-hand side, 
that she cannot be seen through them, 
nor can she see those beyond. Voices 
come to her from the distance, that, as 
she advances up the path, grow even 
louder. She is not thinking of them, or, 
indeed, of anything but the extreme love- 
liness of the hour, when words fall upon 
her ear that make themselves intelligible, 
and send the blood with a quick rush to 
her heart. 
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" It IS a disgraceful story altogether ; and 
to have the master's name mixed up with it, 
is shameful ! " 

The ^voice, beyond doubt, belongs to Gra- 
ham, the upper-housemaid, and is full of 
honest indignation. 

Hardly believing she has heard aright, 
and without any thought of evesdropping, 
Georgie stands still upon the walk, and waits 
in breathless silence for what may come 
next. 

" Well, I think it is shameful,'' says another 
voice, easily recognized as belonging to 
Andrews. " But I believe it is the truth for 
all that. Father saw him with his own eyes. 
It was late, but just as light as it is now, and 
he saw him plain." 

" Do you mean to tell me " — says 
Graham, with increasing wrath (she 
is an elderly woman, and has lived at 
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Sartoris for many years) — "that you really 
think your master had either hand, act, or 
part in inducing Ruth Annersley to leave 
her home ?'' 

** Well, I only say what father told me" — 
says Andrews, in a half apologetic fashion> 
being somewhat abashed by her anger — 
•'and he ain't one to lie much. He saw him 
with her in the wood the night she went to 
Lunnun, or wherever 'twas, and they walked 
together in the way to Langham station* 
They do say too that " 

A quick light footstep, a putting aside of 
branches, and Georgie, pale but composed, 
appears before them. Andrews, losing hia 
head, drops the knife he is holding, and 
Graham grows a fine purple. 

** I don't think you are doing much good 
here, Andrews," says Mrs. Branscombe, plea- 
santly. " These trees look well enough ; go 
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to the eastern walk, and see what can be done 
there." 

Andrews, only too thankful for the chance 
of escape, picks up his knife again and beats 
a hasty retreat. 

Then Georgie, turning to Graham, says 
slowly : 

" Now, tell me every word of it from 
beginning to end." 

Her assumed unconsciousness has vanished. 
Every particle of colour has flown from her 
face, her brow is contracted, her eyes are 
shining with a new and most unenviable bril- 
liancy. Perhaps she knows this herself, as, 
after the first swift glance at the woman, on 
Andrews' departure, she never lifts her eyes 
again, but keeps them deliberately fixed upon 
the ground during the entire interview. She 
speaks in a low concentrated tone, but with 
firm compressed lips. 

VOL. Ill E 
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Graham's feelings at this moment would be 
impossible to describe. Afterwards — many- 
months afterwards — she, herself, gave some 
idea of them when she declared to the cook 
that she thought she should have " swoonded 
right off."' 

" Oh, madam ! tell you what ?" she says, 
n ow, in a terrified tone, shrinking away from 
her mistress, and turning deadly pale. 

"You know; — what you were speaking 
about just now when I came up." 

'* It was nothing, madam, only idle gossip, 
not worth " 

" Do not equivocate to me. You were 
speaking of Mr. Branscombe. Repeat your 
' idle gossip.' I will have it word for word. 
Do you hear ?" She beats her foot, with 
quick impatience, against the ground, 

" Do not compel me to repeat so vile a 
lie," entreats Graham, earnestly, " It is 
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altogether false. Indeed, jnadam " — con- 
fusedly — " I cannot remember what it was 
we were saying when you came up to us so 
unexpectedly." 

" Then, I shall refresh your memory. You 
were talking of your master and — ^and of that 

girl in the village, who " The words 

almost suffocate her ; involuntarily she raises 
her hand to her throat " G6 on," she says, 
in a low dangerous tone. 

Graham bursts into tears. 

" It was the gardener at Hythe — old An- 
drews — ^who told it to our man here," she sobs, 
painfully. " You know he is his father, and 
he said he had seen the master in the copse 
wood in the evening — Ruth Annersley ran 
away." 

"He was in London that evening." 

" Yes, madam, we all know that," says the 
woman, eagerly. "That alone proves how 
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false the whole story is. But wicked people 
will talk, and it is only wise people who will 
not give heed to them." 

*' What led Andrews to believe it was your 
master ?" She speaks in a hard constrained 
voice, and as one who has not heard a word 
of the preceding speech. In truth, she has 
not listened to it, her whole mind being en- 
grossed with this new and hateful thing that 
has fallen into her life. 

" He says he saw him. That he knew him 
by his height, his figure, his side-face, and the 
coat he wore. A light overcoat, such as the 
master generally uses." 

*' And how does he explain away the fact 
of — of Mr. Branscombe's being in town that 
evening." 

At this question Graham unmistakably 
hesitates before replying. When she does 
answer, it is with evident reluctance. 
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" You see, madam," she says, very gently, 
^* it would be quite possible to come down by 
the mid-day train to Langham, to drive across 
to PuUingham, and get back again to London 
by the evening train." 

" It sounds quite simple," says Mrs. Brans- 
combe, in a strange tone. Then follows an 
unbroken silence that lasts for several minutes, 
and nearly sends poor Graham out of her 
mind. She cannot quite see her mistress's 
face, as it is turned carefully aside, but the hand 
ahat is resting on a stout branch of laurel near 
her, is steady as the branch itself. Steady — 
but the pretty filbert nails show dead-white 
against the grey-green of the bark, as though 
extreme pressure, born of mental agitation and 
a passionate desire to suppress and hide it, 
have compelled the poor little fingers to grasp 
with undue force whatever may be nearest to 
them. 
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When silence has become positively un« 
bearable, Georgie says, slowly : 

" And does all the world know this ?" 

" I hope not, ma'am. I think not. 
Though, indeed " — says the faithful Graham> 
with a sudden burst of indignation — "even 
if they did, I don't see how it could matter. 
It would not make it a bit more or less than 
a deliberate lie." 

"You are a good soul, Graham," says 
Mrs. Branscombe, wearily. 

Something in her manner frightens 
Graham more than all that has gone 
before. 

" Oh ! madam, do not pay any attention to 
such a wicked tale," she says, anxiously, "and 
forgive me for ever having presumed to lend 
my ears to it. No one knowing the master 
could possibly believe in it." 

" Of course not.^' The answer comes 
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with unnatural calmness from between her 
white lips. Graham bursts into fresh tears, 
and flings her apron over her head. 

Mrs. Branscombe, at this, throws up her 
head hastily, almost haughtily, and, drawing 
her hand with a swift movement across her 
averted eyes, breathes a deep lingering sigh. 
Then her whole expression changes ; and, 
coming quite near to Graham, she lays her 
hand lightly on her shoulder, and laughs 
softly. 

Graham can hardly believe her ears : has 
that rippling, apparently unaffected, laughter 
come from the woman, who, a moment 
since appeared all gloom and suppressed 
anger ? 

'* I am not silly enough to fret over a 
ridiculous story such as you have told 
me," says Georgie, lightly. **Just at first 
it rather surprised me, I confess, but 
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now — now I can see the absurdity of it. 
There — do not cry any more, it is a pity 
to waste tears that later on you may long 
for in vain." 

But, when she has gained the house, and 
has gone up to her own room, and carefully 
locked her door, her assumed calmness 
deserts her. She paces up and down the 
floor like some chained creature, putting 
together bit by bit the story just related to 
her. Not for a moment does she doubt its 
truth, some terrible fear is knocking at her 
heart, some dread that is despair, and that 
convinces her of the reality of Andrews' 
relation. 

Little actions of Dorian's, light words, 
certain odd remarks, passed over at the time 
of utterance as being of no import- 
ance, come back to her now, and assert 
themselves with oven\'helming persistency. 
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until they declare him guilty beyond all 
dispute. 

When she had gone to the altar, and sworn 
fidelity to him, she had certainly not been 
in love with her husband, according to the 
common acceptation of that term. But at 
least she had given him a heart devoid of all 
thought for another, and she had fully, utterly, 
believed in his affection for her. For the 
past few months she had even begun to 
cherish this belief, to cling to it, and even 
to feel within herself some returning tender- 
ness for him. 

It is to her now, therefore, as the bitter- 
ness of death, this knowledge that has 
come to her ears. To have been befooled, 
where she had regarded herself as being 
most beloved. To have been only second, 
where she had fondly imagined herself to be 
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first and dearest, is a thought bordering upon 
madness. 

Passionate sobs rise in her throat, and 
almost overcome her. An angry feeling of 
rebellion, a vehement protest against this 
deed that has been done, shakes her slight 
frame. It cannot be true, it shall not ; and 
yet — ^and yet — why has this evil fallen upon 
her of all others. Has her life been such a 
happy one that Fate must needs begrudge her 
one glimpse of light and gladness. Two 
large tears gather in her eyes, and almost 
unconsciously roll down her cheeks that are 
deadly white. 

Sinking into a chair, as though exhausted, 
she leans back amongst its cushions, letting 
her hands fall together and lie idly in 
her lap. 

Motionless 
She sits, with eyes fixed as if rivetted 
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To earth, while tears insensibly steal down 

Her pensive cheeks, which look like weeping dew 

Fallen on the statue of despair. 

For fully half an hour she so rests, scarce 
moving, hardly seeming to breathe. Then 
she rouses herself, and, going over to a table, 
bathes her face with eau-de-Cologne. This 
calms her, in a degree, and stills the outward 
expression of her suffering, but in her 
heart there rages a fire that no waters 
can quench. 

Putting her hat on her head once again, 
she goes down stairs, feeling eager for a 
touch of the cool evening air. The hot 
sun is fading, dying; a breeze from the 
distant sea is creeping stealthily up to the 
land. At the foot of the staircase she 
encounters Dorian coming towards her from 
the library. 

** I have been hunting the place for you,** 
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he says, gaily. " Where on earth have you 
been hiding ? Visions of ghastly deaths rose 
before me, and I was just about to have the 
lake dragged and the shrubberies swept. 
Martin is nearly in tears. You really ought 
to consider our feelings a little. Why, where 
are you off to now ? " — for the first time 
noticing her hat. 

" Out," returns she, coldly, looking straight 
over his head — she is standing on the third 
step of the stairs, while he is in the hall below. 
" I feel stifled in this house !" 

Her tone is distinctly strange, her manner 
most unusual; fearing she is really ill, he 
goes up to her and lays his hand upon her 
arm. 

" Anything the matter, darling ? How 

white you look " he begins, tenderly, but 

she interrupts him. 

"I am quite well," she says, hardly, shrinking 
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away from his touch as though it is hateful to 
her ; " I am going out because I wish to be 
alone." 

She sweeps past him through the old 
hall and out into the darkening sunlight, 
without a backward glance or another word. 
Amazed, puzzled, Branscombe stands gazing 
after her until the last fold of her dress 
has disappeared, the last sound of her feet 
has echoed on the stone steps beyond ; 
then he turns aside, and feeling, if possible, 
more astonished than hurt, goes back to the 
library. 

From this hour begins the settled cold- 
ness between Dorian and his wife, that 
is afterwards to bear such bitter fruit. 
She assigns no actual reason for her 
changed demeanour; and Dorian, at first, 
is too proud to demand an explanation ; 
though, perhaps, never yet has he loved 
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her as well as at this time, when all his 
attempts at tenderness are coldly and 
obstinately rejected. 

Not until a full month has gone by, and it 
is close upon the middle of August, does it 
dawn upon him why Georgie has been so 
different of late : 

Sir James Scrope is dining with them, and 
shortly after the servants have withdrawn he 
makes some casual mention of Ruth Anners- 
ley's name. No notice is taken of it at the 
time — the conversation changes almost directly 
into a fresh channel— but Dorian, happening to 
glance across the table at his wife, sees that she 
has grown absolutely livid, and, really for the 
instant, fears she is going to faint Only for 
^n instant ! Then she recovers herself and 
makes some careless remark, and is quite her 
usual self again. 

But he cannot forget that sudden pallor. 
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und like a flash the truth comes to him : and 
he knows he is foul and despicable in the eyes 
of the only woman he loves. 

When Sir James has gone he comes 
over to her; and, leaning his elbow on the 
chimney-piece, stands in such a position as 
enables him to command a full view of her 
face. 

*' Scrope takes a great interest in that girl 
Ruth," he says, purposely introducing the 
subject again; "it certainly is remarkable 
that no tidings of her have ever reached 
Pullingham." 

Georgie makes no reply. The nights have 
already grown chilly, and there is a fire in the 
grate, before which she is standing warming 
her hands. One foot — a very lovely little 
foot — clad in a black shoe, relieved by a large 
silver buckle, is resting on the fender, and on 
this her eyes are rivetted as though lost in 
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admiration of its beauty, though, in truth, she 
sees it not at all. 

" I can hardly understand her silence," 
persists Dorian, " I fear wherever she is, she 
must be miserable." 

Georgie raises her great violet eyes to his, 
that are now dark and deep with passionate 
anger and contempt. 

" She is not the only miserable woman 
in the world," she says, in a low quick 
tone. 

** No, I suppose not. But what an unsym- 
pathetic tone you use ; surely you can feel for 
her." 

" Feel for her ? Yes. No woman can have 
as much compassion for her as I have." 

"That is putting it rather strongly, is it 
not? You scarcely know her; hardly ever 
spoke to her. Clarissa Peyton, for instance^ 
must think more pitifully of her than you can.'* 
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"I hope it will never be Clarissas lot 
to compassionate any one in the way I do 
her." 

" You speak very bitterly." 
" Do I ? I think very bitterly." 
" What do you mean ?" demands he, sud- 
denly, straightening himself and drawing up 
his tall figure to its fullest height His tone 
is almost stern. 

** Nothing. There is nothing to be gained 
by continuing this conversation." 

*' But I think there is. Of late, your 
manner towards me has been more than 
strange. If you complain of anything, let 
me know what it is, and it shall be recti- 
fied. At the present moment I confess I 
fail to understand you. You speak in the 
most absurdly romantic way about Ruth 
Annersley (whom you hardly knew), as 
though there existed some special reason 
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why you, above all women, should pity 
her." 

'* I do pity her from my heart ; and there 
is a special reason : she has been deceived, 
and so have I !" 

" By whom ?" 

" I wish you would discontinue the sub- 
ject, Dorian ; it is a very painful one to me 
if — if not to you." Then she moves 
back a little, and, laying her hand upon 
her chest, as though a heavy weight, not 
to be lifted, is lying there, she says slowly, 
" You compel me to say what I would 
willingly leave unsaid. When I married 
you, I did not understand your character; 
had I done so " 

" You would not have married me ? You 
regret your marriage?" He is very pale 
now, and something that is surely anguish 
gleams in his dark eyes. Perhaps, had she 
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seen his expression her answer would have 
been different, or, at least, more merciful. 

" Ido," she says, faintly. 

"Why?" All heart seems gone from his 
voice. He is gazing mournfully upon the 
girlish figure of his wife as she stands at some 
little distance from him. " Have I been such 
a bad husband to you, Georgie ?" he says, 
brokenly. 

" No — no. But it is possible to be cruel 
in more ways than one." 

"It is, indeed!" Then he sighs wearily ; 
and, giving up all further examination of her 
lovely unforgiving face, he turns his gaze 
upon the fire. " Look here," he says, pre- 
sently, " I heard, unavoidably, what you said 
to Kennedy that afternoon at the castle, 
that we could manage to get on without 
each other excellently well on occasion ; you 
alluded to yourself, I suppose. Perhaps you 
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think we might get on even better had we 
never met" 

" I didn't say that," says Georgie, turning 
pale. 

"I understand" — ^bitterly — "you only meant 
It Well, if you are so unhappy with me, and 
if— if you wish for a separation, I think I can 
manage it for you. I have no desire what- 
ever" — coldly — " to keep you with me against 
your will." 

" And have all the world talking," exclaims 
she, hastily. " No. In such a case the 
woman goes to the wall : the man is never 
in fault Things must now remain as they 
are. But this one last thing you can do 
for me. As far as is possible, let us live as 
utter strangers to each other." 

"It shall be just as you please," returns 
he, haughtily. 
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Day by day the dark cloud that separates 
them widens and deepens, drifting them 
farther and farther apart, until it seems 
almost impossible that they shall ever come 
together again. 

Dorian grows moody and irritable, and 
nurses his wrongs in sullen morbid silence. 
He will shoot, whole days, without a com- 
panion, or go for long purposeless rides across 
country, only to return at nightfall weary and 
sick at heart 

"Grief is a stone that bears one down," 
To Dorian, all the world seems going wrong; 
his whole life is a failure. The two beings he 
loves most on earth — Lord Sartoris and his 
wife — distrust him, and willingly lend an 
open ear to the shameless story unlucky Fate 
has coined for him. 

As for Georgie, she grows pale and thin, 
and altogether unlike herself. From being a 
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gay, merry, happy little girl, with " the sun 
upon her heart," as Bailey so sweetly ex- 
presses it, she has changed into a woman, 
cold and self-contained, with a manner full of 
settled reserve. 

Now and again small scenes occur between 
them that only render matters more intoler- 
able. For instance, coming into the break- 
fast-room one morning, Georgie, meeting 
the man who brings the letters, takes them 
from him, and, dividing them, comes upon 
one directed to Dorian, in an unmistakable 
woman's hand, bearing the London post- 
mark, whigh she throws across the table to 
her husband. 

Something in the quickness of her action 
makes him' raise his head to look at hen 
Catching the expression of her eyes, he 
sees that they are full of passionate dis- 
trust, and at once reads her thoughts aright. 
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,His brow darkens; and, rising, he goes 
over to her, and takes her hand in his, 
not with a desire to conciliate, but most 
untenderly. 

"It is impossible you can accuse me of this 
thing," he says, his voice low and angry. 

** Few things are impossible/' returns she, 
with cold disdain. ** Remove your hands, 
Dorian : they hurt me." 

" At least you shall be convinced that, 
in this instance, as in all the others, you 
have wronged me." 

Still holding her hand he compels her to 
listen to him while he reads aloud a letter from 
the wife of one of his tenants who has gone 
to town on law business, and who has written 
to him on the matter. 

. Such scenes only help to make more wide 
the breach between them. Perhaps, had 
Georgie learned to love her husband before 
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her marriage, all might have been well, 
but the vague feeling of regard she had 
entertained for him (that during the early 
days of their wedded life had been slowly 
ripening into honest love), not having 
had time to perfect- itself, at the first 
check had given in, and fallen — hurt to 
death — beneath the terrible attack it had 
sustained. 

She fights and battles with herself at 
times; and, with passionate earnestness, 
tries to live down the gnawing emptiness 
of heart that is withering her young life. 
All night long sometimes she lies awake, 
waiting wearily for the dawn, and longing 
prayerfully for some change in her present 
stagnation. 

And even if she can summon sleep to 
her aid, small is the benefit she derives from 

it. Bad dreams, and sad as bad, harass and 
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perplex her until she is thankful when her 
lids unclose and she feels that at least she is 
free of the horrors that threatened her a 
moment since. 

Thou hast been called, O sleep ! the friend of woe ; 
But, 'tis the happy that have called thee so 1 
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CHAPTER IIi: 



The waves of a mighty sorrow 
Have whelmed the pearl of my life ; 

And there cometh to me no morrow 
Shall solace this desolate strife. 



Gone are the last faint flashes, 

Set is the sun of my years ; 
And over a few poor ashes 

I sit in darkness and tears. 

Gerald Massey. 



All night the rain has fallen unceasingly; 
now the sun shines forth again, as though 
forgetting that excessive moisture has 
inundated the quiet uncomplaining earth. 
The ** windy night" has not produced 
" a rainy morrow " — on the contrary the 
world seems athirst for drink again, and 
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is looking pale and languid because it 
comes not 

Moist, bright, and green, the landscape laughs around : 
Full swell the woods. 

Everything is richer for the welcome 
drops that fell last night. " The very earth, 
the steamy air, is all with fragrance rife;'* 
the flowers lift up their heads and fling 
their perfume broad-cast upon the flying 
wind — 

And that same dew, which sometimes wither buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flowerets' eyes. 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail 

Georgie, with scarcely any heart to see 
their beauty, passes by them, and walks 
on until she reaches that part of Hythe 
wood that adjoins their own. As she 
passes them the gentle deer raise their 
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heads and sniff at her, and, with their wild 
eyes, entreat her to go by, and take no 
notice of them. 

Autumn, with his "gold hand," is — 

Gilting the falling leaf, 
Bringing up winter to fulfil the year, 
Bearing upon his back the riped sheaf. 

All Nature seems lovely, and, in colouring, 
intense. To look upon it is to have 
one's heart widen, and grow stronger and 
greater as its divinity fills one s soul to 
overflowing. Yet, to Georgie the hour 
gives no joy : with lowered head and 
dejected mien she goes, scarce heeding 
the glowing tints that meet her on every 
side. It is as though she tells herself the 
world's beauty can avail her nothing, as 
be the day — 

Foul, or even fair, 
Methinks her hearte*s joy is stained with some care. 
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Crossing a little brook that is babbling 
merrily, she enters the land of Hythe; and, as 
she turns a comer (all rock, and covered with 
quaint ferns and tender mosses), she comes 
face to face with an old man, tall and lean, 
who is standing by a pool, planted by Nature 
in a piece of granite. 

He is not altogether unknown to her. 
At church she has seen him twice, 
and once in the village, though she has 

never been introduced to him, has never 

interchanged a single word with him : it is 
Lord Sartoris. 

He gazes at her intently. Perhaps, he, 
too, knows who she is, but if so, he makes 
no sign. At last, unable to bear the silence 
any longer, she says naively, and very 
gently : 

" I thought you were in Paris." 

At this extraordinary remark from a woman 
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he has never spoken to before, Sartoris lifts 
his brows, and regards her, if possibly, more 
curiously. 

" So I was," he says, *' but I came home 
yesterday." Then — " And you are Dorian's 

wife ? " 

Her brows grow clouded. 

'* Yes," she says, and no more ; and, turning 
aside, pulls to pieces the flowering grasses 
that grow on her right hand side. 

" I suppose I am unwelcome in your 
sight," says the old man, noting her 
reserve: "Yet, if, at. the time of your mar- 
riage, I held aloof, it was not because you 
were the bride. 

" Did you hold aloof," says Georgie, with 
wondering eyes ; *^ Did our marriage displease 
you ? I never knew : Dorian never told me.** 
Then, with sudden unexpected bitterness, 
** Half measures are of no use. Why did you 
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not forbid the wedding altogether, that would 
have been the wisest and kindest thing, both 
for him and me ! 

" I don't think I quite follow you," says 
Lord Sartoris, in a troubled tone : " am I to 
understand you already regret your marriage ? 
Do not tell me that" 

" Why should I not," says Georgie, de- 
fiantly. His tone has angered her, though 
why, she would have found a difficulty in 
explaining. " You are his uncle," she says, 
with some warmth ; " Why should you 
not know ? Why am I always to pretend 
happiness that I never feel ?" 

** Do you know what your words convey ?" 
says Sartoris, more shocked than he can 
express. 

" I think I do," says the girl, half passion- 
ately ; and then she turns aside, and moves 
as though she would leave him. 
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" This IS terrible," says Sartoris, in a low 
voice full of pain. "And yet, I cannot 
believe he is unkind to you." 

"Unkind? no," with a little scornful smile: 
" I hear no harsh words, my lightest wish is 
law, yet, the veriest beggar that crawls the 
road, is happier than I am." 

" It seems impossible," says Sartoris, 
quickly, looking intently at her flower-like 
face and lovely wistful eyes : " seeing you, 
it seems impossible to me that he ca;i do 
anything but love you." 

"Do not profane the word," she says, 
quickly. Then she pauses, as though afraid 
to continue ; and presently says, in a broken 
voice, "Am I^*-the only woman he has — 
loved ? 

Something in the suppressed passion of her 
tone tells Lord Sartoris that she, too, is in 
possession of the secret that for months has 
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embittered his life. This discovery is horrible 
to him, 

** Who has been cruel enough to make you 
wise on that subject ?" he says, impulsively, 

and therefore unwisely. 

Georgie turns upon him eyes brilliant with 
despair and grief. "So'* — she says, vehe- 
mently — " it is the world's talk. You 
know it — it is, indeed, common property, this 
disgraceful story." Something within her 
chokes her words : she can say no more. 
Passion overcomes her, and want of hope, and 
grief, too deep for expression. The gentle 
wells that Nature supplies are dead within 
her; her eyes, hot and burning, conceal no 
water wherewith to cool the fever that con- 
sumes them. 

"You are a stranger to me," she says, 
presently. " Yet to you I have laid bare my 
thoughts. You think, perhaps, I am one to 
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parade my griefs, but it is not so : I would 
have you " 

" I believe you," he interrupts her hastily. 
He can hardly do otherwise, she is looking 
so little, so fragile, with her quivering 
lips, and her childish pleading eyes, and 
planitive voice. 

" Take courage," he says, softly : " you are 
young ; good days may yet be in store for 
you, but with me it is different. I am on 
the verge of the grave ; am going 
down into it with no one to soothe or 
comfort my declining years. Dorian was 
my one thought : you can never know how 
I planned, and lived, and dreamed for him 
alone, and see how he has rewarded me ! 
For youth there is a future, and in that 
thought alone lies hope; for age there is 
nothing but the flying present, and even that, 
for me, has lost its sweetness. I have staked 
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my all, and — lost ! surely of we two, I should 
be the most miserable." 

" Is that your belief,*' says Mrs. Brans- 
combe, mournfully, "forgive me if I say I 
think you wrong. You have but a little 
time to endure your grief, I have my life, 
and, perhaps" — pathetically — "it will be a 
long one. To know I must live under his 
roof, and feel myself indebted to him for 
everything I may want for many years, is 
very bitter to me." 

Sartoris is cut to the heart ; that it should 
have gone so far that she should shrink from 
accepting anything at Dorian s hands, galls 
him sorely. And what a gentle tender boy 
he used to be, and how incapable of a 
dishonest thought or action. At least, 
something should be done for his wife — this 
girl who has grown tired and saddened, and 
out of all heart since her luckless marriage. 

G 2 
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He looks at her again keenly, and tells him- 
self she is sweet enough to keep any man at 
her side, so dainty she shows in her simple 
linen gown, with its soft Quakerish frillings 
at the throat and wrists. A sudden thought 
strikes him. 

" I am glad I have met you," he says, 
quietly. " By-and-by, perhaps, we shall 
learn to be good friends. In the mean- 
time will you do me a small favour ? will you 
come up to Hythe on Thursday at one 

o'clock r 

" If you want me to come," says Georgia, 
betraying through her eyes the intense sur- 
prise she feels at this request. 

" Thank you. And will you give Dorian a 
written message from me ?" 

" I will," she says, again. And, tearing a 
leaf from his pocket-book, he writes, as 

follows : 
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"When last we parted it was with the 
expressed determination on your part never 
again to enter my doors until such time as 
I should send for you. I do so now; and 
beg you will come up to Hythe on Thursday 
next at half-past one o'clock. I should not 
trouble you so far, but that business demands 
your presence. I give you my word not 
to detain you longer than is absolutely 
necessary." 

Folding up this note he gives it to her ; 
and, pressing her hand warmly, parts from 
her; and goes back again to Hythe. 

When, in answer to his uncle's summons, 
Dorian walks into the library at Hythe on 
Thursday afternoon, he is both astonished 
and disconcerted to find his wife there 
before him. She had given the letter 
not to him but to one of the men-servants 
to deliver to him. So that he is still in 
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Utter Ignorance of her meeting in the wood 
with his uncle. 

" You here ?" he says to her, after he has 
acknowledged Lord Sartoris's presence by 
the coldest and haughtiest of salutations. 

She says "^yes," in a low tone, without 
raising her eyes to his. 

" I was not aware you and Lord Sartoris 
were on such intimate terms. " 

"We met by chance last Monday, for 
the first time," returns she, still without 
troubling herself to turn her eyes in his 
direction. 

" You will sit down ?" says Sartoris, 
nervously, pushing a chair towards him. 
Dorian is looking so pale and haggard, so 
unlike himself, that the old man's heart dies 
within him. What " evil days" has he not 
*' fall'n on ?" 

** No, thank you ; I prefer standing. I 
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must, however, remind you of your promise 
not to detain me longer than you can 
help." 

'* Nor shall I. I have sent for you to-day 
to let you know of my determination to settle 
upon your wife the sum of ;^20,ooo, to be 
used for her own exclusive benefit — ^to be 
hers absolutely, to do with as may seem best 
to her. " 

" May I ask what has put this quixotic 
idea into your head?'' asks Dorian, in a curious 
tone. 

Georgie, who, up to this, has been so as- 
tounded at the disclosure of the Earl's scheme 
as to be unable to collect her ideas, now feels 
a sudden light break in upon her. She rises 
to her feet, and comes a little forward ; and, 
for the first time since his entrance, turns to 
confront her husband. 

"Let me tell you," she says, silencing 
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Lord Sartoris by a quick motion of the 
hand, "on Monday I told your uncle 
how — how I hated being indebted to you 
for everything I may require. And he 
has thought of this plan, out of his great 
kindness" — turning eyes, dark with tears, 
upon Lord Sartoris — "to render me more 
independent : I thank you" — she says, going 
up to Sartoris and slipping her icy-cold 
little hands into his — "but it is far — far 
too much." 

"So, you "have been regaling Lord 
Sartoris (an utter stranger to you) with 
a history of all our private griefs and 
woes !" says Dorian, slowly, utter contempt 
in his tone and an ominous light in his 
eyes. 

" You wrong her, Dorian, " says his uncle, 
gently. " It is not as you represent it It 
was by the merest chance I discovered your 
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wife would feel happier if more her own 
mistress. 

**And by what right may I inquire do 
you seek to come between my wife and 
me?" says Dorian, white with anger, 
standing, tall and strong, with his arms 
folded and his eyes fixed upon his uncle. 
" Is it not my part to support and keep her? 
whose duty is it if not mine? I wish to 
know why you, of all men, have dared to 
interfere." 

" I have not come between you — I seek 
no such ungracious part," replies Sartoris, 
with quiet dignity. " I am only doing 
now what I should have done on her 
marriage morning, had — had things been 
different." 

'* It seems to me that I am brought up here 
as a criminal before my judge and accuser," 
says Branscombe, very bitterly. "Let me, 
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at least, have the small satisfaction of know- 
ing of what it is I am accused — wherein lies 
my crime. Speak," he says, turning suddenly 
to his wife. 

She is awed by his manner more than she 
cares to confess ; which is different from any- 
thing she has ever seen in him before. The 
kind-hearted easy-going Dorian is gone, 
leaving a stern passionate disappointed man 
in his place. 

*'Have I ill-used you?" he goes on, 
vehemently. **Have I spoken harsh words to 
you, or thwarted you in any way? Ever 
since the first hour that saw you my wife 
have I refused to grant your lightest wish? 
Speak, and let us hear the truth of this 
matter. I am a bad husband, you say — so 
infamous that it is impossible for you to 
receive even the common necessaries of life 
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at my hands! How have I failed in my duty 
towards you ?" 

"In none of the outward observances," she 
says, faintly. "And yet — you have broken my 
heart!" 

There is a pause. And then Dorian 
laughs aloud : a terrible sneering embittered 
laugh, that strikes cold on the hearts of the 
hearers. 

'* Vour hG^rtl" he says, witheringly. "Why, 
supposing, for courtesy's sake, you did 
possess such an inconvenient and un- 
fashionable appendage, it would be still 
absurd to accuse me of having broken it, 
as it has never been for five minutes in my 
possession." 

Taking out his watch, he examines it 
leisurely. Then, with an utter change of 
manner, addressing Lord Sartoris, he says, 
with cold and studied politeness: 
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" liF you have quite done with me, I shall 
be glad, as I have another appointment at 
three." 

*' I have quite done," says his uncle, wist- 
fully, looking earnestly at the handsome face 
before him that shows no sign of feeling what- 
soever. " I thank you much for having so far 
obliged me." 

** Pray, do not mention it. * Good morning." 

'^Good morning," says Sartoris, wearily. 
And Branscombe, bowing carelessly, leaves 
the room without another word. 

When he has gone, Georgie, pale and 
trembling, turns to Sartoris and lays her hand 
upon his arm. 

**He hates me. He will not even look at 
me," she says, passionately. *' What was it he 

said ? that I had no heart ? Ah ! what would 
I not give to be able to prove his words 
true." 
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She bursts into tears, and sobs long and 
bitterly. 

" Tears are idle," says Sartoris, sadly. 
" Have you yet to learn that ? Take comfort, 
child, from the thought that all things have 
an end. 
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CHAPTER. IV. 

Oh ! that the things which have been were not now 
In memory's resurrection ! But the past 
Bears in her arms the present and the future. 

Bailey. 

Of course, it is quite impossible to hide from 
Clarissa Peyton that everything is going wrong 
at Sartoris. Georgie's pale unsmiling face 
(so^ unlike the little soft dimpled one of old), 
and Dorian's evident determination to absent 
himself from all society, tell their own tale. 
She has, of course, heard of the uncom- 
fortable gossip that has connected Ruth 
Annersley's mysterious disappearance with 
Dorian : but — staunch friend as she is — has 
laughed to scorn all such insinuations ; that 
Georgie can believe them, puzzles her more 
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than she cares to confess. For long time 
she has fought against the thought that 
Dorian's wife can think aught bad of Dorian, 
but time undeceives her. 

To-day, Georgie, who is now always fever- 
ishly restless, tells herself she will go up to 
Gowran and see Clarissa. To her alone she 
clings : not outwardly, in any marked fashion, 
but in her inmost soul, as to one who, at her 
worst extremity, will support and comfort 
her. 

The day is warm and full of colour. Round 
her " flow the winds from woods and fields, 
with gladness laden :" the air is full of life : 
the browning grass nestles beneath her feet : 
the leaves fall slowly one by one, as though 
loth to leave their early home : the wind, 
cruel, like all love, woos them only to their 
doom. 

" The waves, along the forest borne,'' beat 
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on her face and head, and half cool the des- 
pairing thoughts that now always lie hidden 
deep down within her breast 

Coming to Gowran and seeing Clarissa in 
the drawing-room window, she beckons to her, 
and Clarissa, rising hastily, opens the hall door 
for her herself ; and leads her by the hand 
into another cosier room, where they may talk 
without interruption. 

It so happens that Georgie is in one of her 
worst moods ; and something Clarissa says 
very innocently, brings on a burst of passion 
that compels Clarissa to understand (in spite 
of all her efforts to think herself in the wrong) 
that the dissentions at Sartoris have a great 
deal to do with Ruth Annersley. 

" It is impossible," she says, over and over 
again, walking up and down the room in an 
agitated manner. " I could almost as soon 
believe Horace guilty of this thing !" 
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Georgie makes no reply. Inwardly she 
has conceived a great distaste to the hand- 
some Horace, and considers him a very in- 
ferior person, and quite unfit to mate with 
her pretty Clarissa. 

"In your heart," says Miss Peyton, stop- 
ping before her, " I don't believe you think 
Dorian guilty of this thing. 

" Yes, I do," says Mrs. Branscombe, with 
dogged calmness. " I don't ask you to agree 
with me, I only tell you what I, myself, 
honestly believe." She has given up fighting 
against her fate by this time. 

" There is some terrible mistake some- 
where," says Clarissa, in a very distressed 
voice, feieling it wiser not to argue the point 
further. " Time will surely clear it up sooner 
or later, but it is very severe on Dorian while 
it lasts. I have known the dear fellow all 
my life, and cannot now begin to think evil of 
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him. I have always felt more like a sister to 
him than anything else, and I cannot believe 
him guilty of this thing." 

" I am his wife, and I can," says Mrs. 
Branscombe, icely. 

*' If you loved him as yoa ought, you could 
not.^' This is the one rebuke she cannot 
refrain from. 

Georgie laughs unpleasantly ; and then, all 
in a little moment, she varies the performance 
by bursting into a passionate and most un- 
looked-for flood of tears. 

" Don't talk to me of love," she cries, 
miserably. '* It is useless. I don't believe 
in it It is a delusion, a mere mockery, a 
worn-out superstition. You will tell me that 
Dorian loved me ; and yet, in the very early 
days before our marriage, when his so-called 
love must have been at its height, he in- 
sulted me beyond all forgiveness." 
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" You are making yourself wretched about 
nothing," says Clarissa, kneeling beside her> 
and gently drawing her head down on her 
shoulder. *' Don't, darling — don't cry like 
that. I know, I feel, all will come right 
in the end. Indeed, unless Dorian were to 
come to me and say, * I have done this hateful 
thing,' I should not believe it" 

" I would give all the world to be able to 
say that from my heart," says Mrs. Brans- 
combe, with excessive sadness. 

•' Try to think it. Afterwards belief will 
be easy. Oh ! Georgie, do not nourish hard 
thoughts ; tear them from your heart, and, by- 
and-by, when all this is explained away, think 
how glad you will be, that, without proof, you 
had faith in him. Do you know, unless my 
own eyes saw it, I should never for any rea- 
son lose faith in Horace." 

A tender heavenly smile creeps round her 
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beautiful lips as she says this. Georgia, 
seeing it, feels heartbroken. Oh! that she 
could have faith like this ! 

" It is too late," she says, bitterly ; " and I 
deserve all I have got I, myself, have been 
the cause of my own undoing. I married 
Dorian for no other reason than to escape the 
drudgery of teaching. Yet, now" — with a 
sad smile — " I know there are worse things 
than Murray's Grammar. I am justly pun- 
ished." Her lovely face is white with grief. 
** I have tried, triedy tried to disbelieve, but 
nothing will raise this cloud of suspicion from 
my breast. It weighs me down, and crushes 
me more cruelly day by day. I wish — I 
wish" — cries poor little Georgia, from her v^ry 
soul-^-** that I had never been born, because I 
shall never know a happy moment again." 

The tears run silently down her cheeks one 
by one. She puts up her small hands to 
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defend herself, and the action is pitiable in 
the extreme. 

*' How happy you were only a month ago," 
says Clarissa, stricken with grief at the sight 
of her misery. 

" Yes, I have had my day, I suppose," says 
Mrs. Branscombe, wearily. " One can always 

remember a time when — 

Every morning was fair. 
And every season a May ! 

But how soon it all fades !" 

"T oo soon for you," says Clarissa, with 
tears in her eyes. " You speak as though 
you had no interest left in life." 

** Yes, I have," says Georgie, with a faint 
smile. " I have the school children yet. You 
know I go to them every Sunday to oblige 
the dear Vicar. He would have been so sorry 
if I had deserted them, because they grew 
fond of me, and he said, for that reason, 1 was 
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the best teacher in the parish, because I didn't 
bore them/^ Here she laughs quite merrily, 
as though grief is unknown to her; but a 
minute later, memory returning, the joy fades 
from her face, leaving her sadder than before. 
" I might be Irish," she says : " emotion is 
so changeable with me. Come down with me 
now to the village, will you ? It is my day 
at the school." 

*' Well, come up stairs with me while I put 
on my things," says Clarissa; and then, 
though really sad at heart, she cannot refrain 
from smiling. " You are just the last person 
in the world " — she says — " one would accuse 
of teaching Scripture, or the Catechism, or 
that." 

" What a very rude remark," says Georgie^ 
smiling naturally for the first time to-day. 
** Am I such a very immoral young 
woman." 
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'* No. Only I could not teach Genesis, 
or the Ten Commandments, or Watts, to save 
my life," says Clarissa. " Come, or we shall 
be late, and PulHngham Junior, without 
Watts, would, I feel positive, sink into an 
abyss of vice. They might bark and bite, 
and do other dangerous things." 

•If" TT ^P TT 

Mrs. Branscombe (with Clarissa), reaching 
the school-house just in time to take her class, 
the latter sits down in a disconsolate fashion 
upon a stray bench, and surveys the scene 
before her with wondering eyes. 

There sits Georgie, a very fragile teacher 
for so rough a class, here sits the Vicar with 
the adults before him, deep in the mysteries 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The head teacher is nearly in tears over 
the Creed, because of the stupidity of her 
pupils ; the assistant is raging over the Ten 
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Commandments. All is gloom ! Clarissa is 
rather delighted than otherwise ; and, having 
surveyed everybody, comes back to Georgie, 
she being the most refreshing object on 
view. 

At ' the top of the class, facing the big 
window, sits John Spriggs {cetat. ten) on 
his hands. He has utterly declined to bestow 
his body in any other fashion, being 
evidently imbued with the belief that his 
hands were made for the support of the 
body — a very correct idea, all things con- 
sidered. 

He is lolling from side to side in a 
reckless way, and his eyes are rolling in 
concert with him, and altogether his be- 
haviour is highly suggestive of fits. 

Lower down, Amelia Jennings is making 
a surreptitious cat's cradle, which is promptly 
put out of sight behind her back every 
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time her turn comes to give an answer ; but, 
as she summarily dismisses all questions by 
declaring her simple ignorance of every 
matter connected with biblical history, the 
cradle progresses most favourably, and/ is 
very soon fit to sleep in. 

Mrs. Branscombe having gone through the 
seventh chapter of Saint Luke without any 
marked success, falls back upon the everlasting 
Catechism ; and swoops down upon Amelia 
Jennings with a mild request that she will 
tell her her duty to her neighbour. 

Amelia, feeling she has no neighbours at 
this trying moment, and still less Catechism, 
fixes her big round blue eyes on Mrs. 
Branscombe ; and, letting the beloved cradle 
fall to the ground behind her back, prepares 
to blubber at a second's notice. 

** Go on,'' says Georgie, encouragingly. 

Miss Jennings, being thus entreated, takes 
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heart, and commences the difficult injunction 
in excellent hope and spirits. All goes 
"merry as a marriage bell" until she comes 
to the words ** Love your neighbour as your- 
self," when John Spriggs (who is not by 
nature a thoroughly bad boy, but whose evil 
hour is now full upon him) says audibly, and 
without any apparent desire to torment, ** and 
paddle your own canoe." 

There is a deadly pause, and then Amelia 
Jennings giggles out loud, and Spriggs 
follows suit, and, after a bit, the entire class 
gives itself up to merriment. 

Spriggs, instead of being contrite at this 
flagrant breach of discipline, is plainly elated 
with his victory. No smallest sign of shame 
disfigures his small rubicund countenance. 

Georgie makes a praiseworthy effort 
to appear shocked, but, as her pretty 
cheeks are pink, and her eyes great with 
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laughter, the praiseworthy effort rather falls 
through. 

At this moment the door of the school- 
house is gently pushed open, and a new 
comer appears on the threshold : this is Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Going up unseen, he stands behind 
Georgie's chair ; and, having heard from the 
doorway all that has passed, instantly bends 
over and hands the notorious Spriggs a 
shilling. 

" Ah ! you again ! " says Mrs. Branscombe, 
colouring warmly, merely from surprise. 
**You are like Sir Boyle Roche's bird, you 
can be in two places at the same moment. 
But it is wrong to give him money when he 
is bad. It is out of all keeping, and how 
shall I manage the children if you come 
here, anxious to reward vice, and foster 
rebellion.'* 
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She is laughing gaily now, and is looking 
almost her own bright little self again, when, 
lifting her eyes, she sees Dorian watching 
her. Instantly her smile fades ; and she 
returns his gaze fixedly, as though compelled 
to do it by some hidden instinct. 

He has entered silently, not expecting to 
find any one before him but the Vicar ; yet, 
the very first object his eyes meet is his 
wife — smiling, radiant — with Kennedy beside 
her. A strange pang contracts his heart, 
and a terrible amount of reproach passes 
from his eyes to hers. 

He is sad and dispirited, and full of 
melancholy. His whole life has proved 
a failure ; j^et, in what way has he fallen 
short? 

Kennedy, seeing Mrs. Branscombe's ex- 
pression change, raises his head, and so 
becomes aware of her husbands presence. 
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Being a wise young man in his own genera- 
tion, he smiles genially upon Dorian ; and, 
going forward, shakes his hand, as though 
years of devotion have served to forge a 
link likely to bind them each to each for 
ever. 

"Charming day, isn't it ?" he says, with a 
beatific smile. " Quite like summer." 

'* Rather more like January, I think," says 
Dorian, calmly, who is in his very worst 
mood. " First touch of winter, I should 
say." He laughs as he says this; but his 
laugh is as wintry as the day, and chills the 
hearer. Then he turns aside from his wife 
and her companion, and lays his hand upon 
the Vicar s shoulder, who has just risen from 
his class, having carried it successfully through 
the best part of Isaiah. 

'*My dear boy — you ?" says the Vicar, quite 
pleased to see him. " But in bad time — the 
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lesson IS over, so you can learn nothing; 
I don't like to give them too much Scripture 
on a week-day. It has a disheartening effect, 
and " 

** I wish they could hear you," says Brans- 
combe, with a slight shrug. 

" It is as well they cannot," says the Vicar, 
" though I doubt if free speaking does much 
harm ; and, really, perpetual grinding does 
destroy the genuine love for our grand old 
Bible that we should all feel deep down 
in our souls." 

*' Feeling has gone out of fashion," says 
Dorian, so distinctly that Georgie in the 
distance hears him, and winces a little. 

"Well, it has," says the Vicar. "There 
can't be a doubt of it, when one thinks of the 
alterations they have just made in that fine old 
Book. There are innovations from morning 
till night, and nothing gained by them. 
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Surely, if we got to Heaven up to this, by 
the teaching of the Bible as it was, it serves 
no cause to alter a word here and there, or a 
sentence that was dear to us from our child- 
hood. It brings us no nearer God ; but only 
unsettles beliefs that, perhaps, up to this, were 
sound enough. The times are not to be 
trusted.'' 

" Is anything worthy of trust ?" says Dorian, 
bitterly. 

" I doubt Tm old-fashioned,'' says the dear 
Vicar, with a deprecating smile. ** I dare say 
change is good, and works wonders in many 
ways. Wc old people stick fast, and can't 
progress. I suppose I should be content to 
be put on one side." 

" I hope you will be put on my side," says 
Dorian ; " I should feel pretty safe then. Do 
you know, I have not been in this room for so 
many years, that I am afraid to count them. 
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When last here, it was during a holiday term ; 
and I remember sitting beside you, and think- 
ing how awfully jolly glad I was to be well out 
of it, when other children were doing their 
lessons." 

"Comfortable reflection, and, therefore, 
as a rule, selfish/' says the Vicar, with a 
laugh. 

"Was it selfish? I suppose so." His 
face clouds again ; a sort of reckless de- 
fiance shadows it. "You must not expect 
much from me," he says, slowly; "they 
don't accredit me with any good now-a- 
days." 

" My dear fellow," says the Vicar, quietly, 
" there is something wrong with you, or you 
would not so speak. I don't ask you now what 
it is — you shall tell me when and where you 
please. I only entreat you to believe that no 
one, knowing you as I do, could possibly think 
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anything of you but what is kind, and good, 
and true !" 

Branscombe draws his breath quickly. 
His pale face flushes; and a gleam, that is 
surel)' born of tears, shines in his eyes. 
Clarissa, who, up to this, has been talking 
to some of the children, comes up to him at 
this moment, and slips her hand through his 
arm. Is he not almost her brother ? 

Only his wife stands apart; and, with white 
lips and dry eyes, and a most miserable heart, 
watches him without caring — or daring — to 
go near to him. She is silent, distraite, and 
has altogether forgotten the fact of Kennedy s 
existence (though he still stands close beside 
her)— a state of things that young gentleman 
hardly affects. 

''Has your class been too much for you ? 
or do other things — or people — distress 
you ?" he asks, presently, in a meaning tone. 

VOL. III. I 
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" Because you have not uttered one word for 
quite five minutes." 

" You have guessed correctly — some people 
do distress me — after a time/' says Mrs. 
Branscombe so pointedly that Kennedy takes 
the hint, and, shaking hands with her some- 
what stiffly, disappears through the doorway. 

" Oh, yes " — the Vicar is saying to Clarissa, 
in a glad tone that even savours of triumph — 
" The Batesons have given up the Methodist 
chapel and have come back to me. They 
have forgiven about the bread, though they 
made a heavy struggle for it. Mrs. Redmond 
and I put our heads together and wondered 
what we should do, and if we couldn't buy 
anything there so as to make up for the loss 
of the daily loaves, because she would not 
consient to poison the children !" 

" And you would !'* says Clarissa, reproach- 
fully. "Oh, what a terrible admission !" 
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" We won't go into that, my dear Clarissa^ 
if you please," says the Vicar, contritely, 
" There are moments in every life that 
one regrets. But the end of our cogitations 
was this : that we went down to the village 
— Mrs. Redmond and I — and, positively, for 
one bar of soap and a package of candles we 
bought them all back to their pew in church. 
You wouldn't have thought there was so 
much grace in soap and candles, would you ?** 
says the Vicar, with a curious gleam in his 
eyes, that is half amusement half contempt. 

Even Georgie laughs a little at this, and 
comes nearer to them; and stands close beside 
Clarissa as if shy and uncertain, and glad to 
have a sure partisan so near to her — all which 
is only additional pain to Dorian, who notices 
every lightest word and action of the woman 
he has married. 

" How did you get on to-day with your 
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little people ?" asks Mr. Redmond, taking 
notice of her at once ; something, too, in her 
downcast attitude appealing to his sense of 
pity. " Was that boy of the Spriggs's more 
than usually trying ?" 

"Well, he was bad enough," says Georgie,. 
in a tone that implies she is rather letting off 
the unfortunate Spriggs from future punishr 
ment. " But I have known him worse ;. 
indeed, I think he improves." 

" Indeed, I think a son of his father could 
never improve," says the Vicar, with a melan- 
choly sigh. " There isn't an ounce of brains 
in all that family. Long ago, when first I 
came here, Sam Spriggs (the father of your 
pupil) bought a cow from a neighbouring 
farmer called George Gilbert, and he named 
it John. I thought that an extraordinary 
name to call a cow, so I said to him one day> 
* Sam, why on earth did you christen that 
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poor inoffensive beast John ?' * John?' said 
he, somewhat indignantly, * John ? Why 
wouldn't I call him John, when I bought 
him from George Gilbert !' I didn't see his 
meaning then — ^and, I confess, I haven't seen 
it since — but I was afraid to expose my 
stupidity, so I held my tongue. Do you see 
it ? " He turns to Dorian. 

" Not much," says Dorian, with a faint 
laugh. 
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CHAPTER V. 

One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 
So fast they follow. 



One, that was a woman, sir. — Hamlet, 

Across the autumn grass, that has browned 
beneath the scorching summer rays, and 
through the fitful sunshine, comes James 
Scrope. 

Through the woods, under the dying 
beech-trees that lead to Gowran, he saunters 
slowly, thinking only of the girl beyond, who 
is thinking not of him at all but of the man 
who, in his soul, Sir James believes utterly 
unworthy of her. 
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This thought SO engrosses him, as he 
walks along, that he fails to hear Mrs. 
Branscombe, until she is close beside him, 
and until she says, gently: 

" How d'ye do. Sir James ? ^' At this his 
start is so visible that she laughs, and says, 
with a faint blush : 

"What! is my coming so light that one 
fails to hear it ?" 

To which he, recovering himself, makes 
ready response : 

" So light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint." 



Then — ** You are coming from Gowran ?" 

" Yes, from Clarissa." 

"She is well ?'" 

" Yes — and, I suppose, happy," with a 
shrug. **She expects Horace to-morrow." 
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There is a certain scorn in her manner that 
attracts his notice. 

" Is that sufficient to create happiness," 
he says, somewhat bitterly, in spite of him- 
self. " But, of course, it is. You know 
Horace ? " 

" Not well, but well enpugh," says Mrs. 
Branscombe, with a frown. *' I know him 
well enough to hate him." 

She pauses, rather ashamed of herself for 
her impulsive confidence ; and not at all aware 
that by this hasty speech she has made a 
friend of Sir James for life. 

"Hate him ?" he says, feeling he could 
willingly embrace her on the spot, Avere 
society differently constituted. "Why, what 
has he done to you ? '* 

" Nothing ; but he is not good enough for 
Clarissa," protests she, energetically. *' But 
then, who is good enough ? I really think" — 
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says Mrs. Branscombe, with earnest con- 
viction — " she is far too sweet to be thrown 
away upon any man ! " 

Even this awful speech fails to cool Sir 
James's admiration for the speaker. She has 
declared herself a non-admirer of the all- 
powerful Horace, and this goes so far a way 
with him that he cannot bring himself to find 
fault with her on any score. 

" I don't, know why I express my likes 
and dislikes to you so openly," she says, 
gravely, a little later on; **and I don't 
know either why I distrust Horace, 
I have only a woman's reason. It is 
Shakespeare slightly altered: * I hate 
him so, because I hate him so.' And I 
hope, with all my heart, Clarissa will never 
marry him." 

Then, she blushes again at her openness ; 
and gives him her hand ; and bids him good- 
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by ; and presently he goes on his way once 
more to Gowran. 

On the balcony there, stands Clarissa, the 
solemn Bill close beside her. She is leaning 
on the parapet, with her pretty white hands 
crossed, and hanging loosely over it. As she 
sees him coming — with a little touch of 
coquetry, common to most women — she 
draws her broad brimmed hat from her 
head, and, letting it fall upon the balcony, 
lets the uncertain sunlight touch warmly 
her fair brown hair and tender exquisite 
face. 

Bill, sniffing, lifts himself, and seeing Sir 
James, shakes his shaggy sides, and with his 
heavy head still drooping, and his most 
hang-dog expression carefully put on, 
goes cautiously down the stone steps to greet 
him. 

Having been patted, and made much of. 
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and having shewn a scornful disregard for 
all such friendly attentions, he trots behind 
Sir James at the slow funeral pace he usually 
affects, until Clarissa is reached. 

** Better than my ordinary luck to find you 
here," says Sir James, who is in high good 
humour. ** Generally you are miles away 
when I get to Gowran. And — forgive me — 
how exceedingly charming you are looking 
this morning." 

Miss Peyton is clearly not above praise. 
She laughs, a delicious rippling little laugh, 
and colours faintly. 

** A compliment from you !" she says. **No 
wonder I blush. Am I really lovely, Jim, or 
only commonly pretty. I should hate to 
be commonly pretty." She lifts her brows 
disdainfully. 

** You needn't hate yourself," says Scrope, 
calmly. " Lovely is the word for you." 
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** Tm rather glad/* says Miss Peyton, 
with a sigh of relief. "If only for — Horace's 
sake ! " 

Sir James pitches his cigar over the 
balcony, and frowns. Always Horace! 
Can she not forget him for even one 
moment ? 

'* What brought you ? " asks she, 
presently. 

** What a gracious speech ! '' — with a 
rather short laugh. " To see you, I fancy. 
By-the-by, I met Mrs. Branscombe on my 
way here. She didn't look particularly 
happy." 

'' No." Clarissa's eyes grow sad. 

"After all, that marriage was a terrible 
mistake, and it seemed such a satisfactory 
one. Do you know," in a half frightened 
tone. **I begin to think they hate each 
other." 
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*' They don't seem to hit it off very well, 
certainly," says Sir James, moodily. " But I 
believe there is something more on Brans- 
combe's mind than his domestic worries : 
I am afraid he is getting into trouble over 
the farm, and that, and nothing hits a man 
like want of money. That Sawyer is a very 
slippery fellow, in my opinion ; and, of late, 
Dorian has neglected everything, and 
taken no interest in his land, and, in fact, 
lets everything go, without question." 

" I have no patience with Georgie," says 
Clarissa, indignantly. **She is positively 
breaking his heart" 

" She is unhappy, poor little thing," says 
Scrope, who cannot find it in his heart to 
condemn the woman who has just condemned 
Horace Branscombe. 

" It is her own fault if she is. I know 
few people so lovable as Dorian. And 
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now to think he has another trouble makes 
me wretched. I do hope you are wrong 
about Sawyer." 

" I don't think I am," says Scrope — 
and time justifies his doubt of Dorian's 
steward. 



" Sartoris, 
" Tuesday^ four o'clock. 

" Dear Scrope, 

** Come up to me at onccy if possible. 
Everything here is in a deplorable state. 
You heard, of course, that Sawyer bolted last 
night ; but, perhaps, you have not heard that 
he has left things in a ruinous state. I must 
see you, with as little delay as you can man- 
age. Come straight to the library, where 
you will find me, alone. 

" Yours ever, 

•' D. B." 
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Sir James, who is sitting in his sister's 
room, starts to his feet on reading this letter. 

" Patience, I must go at once to Sartoris," 
he says, looking pale and distressed. 

** To see that mad boy ?" 

" To see Dorian Branscombe/' 

** That is quite the same thing. You don't 
call him sane, do you ? To marry that chit 
of a girl, without a grain of common sense in 
her silly head, just because her eyes were 
blue, and her hair yellow, forsooth. And 
then to go and get mixed up with that 
Annersley affair '* 

"My dear Patience!" 

'* Well, why not ? Why should I 
not talk ? One must use one's tongue, if 
one isn't a dumby. And then there 
is that man. Sawyer, he could get no one 
out of the whole countrj' but a creature 
who '' 
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''Hush!" says Sir James, hastily and un- 
wisely. " Better be silent on that subject." 
Involuntarily he lays his hand upon the letter 
just received. 

" Hah !" says Miss Scrope, triumphantly, 
with astonishing sharpness. '* So! I was right, 
was I ? So that pitiful being has been ex- 
posed to the light of day, has he ? I always 
said how it would be — I knew it! Ever 
since last spring, when I sent to him for 
some cucumber plants, and he sent me in- 
stead (with wilful intent to insult me) two 
vile gourds, I always knew how it would 
end." 

" Well, and how has it ended ?" asks 
Sir James, with a weak effort to re- 
trieve his position, putting on a small air of 
defiance. 

" Don't think to deceive mCy' says Miss 
Scrope, in a terrible tone; whereupon Sir 
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James flies the apartment, feeling, in his heart, 
that in a war of words Miss Scrope's match 
is yet to be found. 

Entering the librar}'' at Sartoris, he finds 
Dorian there, alone, indeed, and comfortless, 
and sore at heart. 

It IS a dark, dull day, the first breath 
of winter Is in the air. The clouds 
are thick and sullen, and are lying low, 
as if they would willingly come down to 
sit upon the earth and there rest them- 
selves — so weary they seem, and so full of 
heaviness. 

Above them a wintry sun is trying 
vainly to recover its ill-temper; every 
now and then a small brown bird, flying 
hurriedly past the windows, is almost 
blown against them by the strong and angry 
blast. 

Within, a fire is burning, and the curtains 
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are half-drawn across the windows and the 
glass door, that leads, by steps, down into the 
garden. No lamps are lit, and the light is 
sombre and severe. 

" You have come,'* says Dorian, advancing 
eagerly to meet him. " I knew I could de- 
pend upon you, but it is more than good of 
you to be here so soon. I have been moping 
a good deal, I am afraid, and forgot all about 
the lamps. Shall I ring for some one now to 
light them ?'* 

"No: this light is what I prefer," says 
Scrope, laying his hand upon his arm. " Stir 
up the fire, if you like." 

" Even that I had not given one thought 
to," says Branscombe, drearily ; " sitting here 
all alone, I gave myself up a prey to evil 
thoughts." 

The word "alone" touches Sir James in- 
expressibly. Where was his wife all the time. 
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that she never came to him to comfort and 
support him in his hour of need. 

" Is everything as bad as you say ?" he 
asks presently, in a subdued tone. 

"Quite as bad; neither worse nor better. 
There are no gradations about utter ruin. 
You heard about Sawyer, of course ? Harden 
has been with me all last night and to-day, 
and between us we have been able to make 
out that he has muddled away almost all the 
property — which you know is small. As yet 
we hardly know how we stand. But there 
is one claim of ;^ 15,000 that must be 
paid without delay, and I have not one 
penny to meet it, so am literally driven to 
the wall." 

" You speak as if " 

" No, I am speaking quite rationally. I 
know what you would say, but if I was starving 
I would not accept one shilling from Lord 
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Sartoris. That would be impossible. You 
can understand why, without my going into 
that infamous scandal. I suppose I can sell 
Sartries, and pay my— that is, Sawyer's — 
debts, but that will leave me a beggar." 
Then, in a low tone, "I should hardly care 
but for her. That is almost more than I 
can bear." 

"You say this debt of ;^ 15,000 is the one 
that presses hardest ?'* 

*'Yes. But for that, I might, by going 
in for strict economy, manage to retrieve my 
present position in a year or two." 

" I wish you would explain more fully,'^ 
says Sir James ; whereupon Dorian enters into 
an elaborate explanation that leaves all things 
clear. 

"It seems absurd" — says Scrope, impatiently 
. — "that you, the heir to an earldom and 
unlimited wealth, should be made so 
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uncomfortable for the sake of a paltry 
;^ 1 5,000." 

" I hardly think my wealth unlimited," 
says Branscombe : " there is a good 
deal of property not entailed, and the 
ready money is at my uncle s own disposal. 
You know, perhaps, that he has altered 
his will in favour of Horace. Has, in 
fact, left him everything that it is possible 
to leave. 

" This is all new to me," says Sir James, 
indignantly. " If it is true, it is the 
most iniquitous thing I ever heard in my. 
life." 

"It is true," says Branscombe, slowly. 
"Altogether — in many ways — I have been 
a good deal wronged ; and the money part of 
it has not hurt me the most" 

"If ;^7,oco would be of any use to 
you," says Scrope, gently, delicately, " I 
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have it lying idle. It will, indeed, be a great 
convenience if you will take it at a reason- 
able '' 

"That is rather unkind of you," says 
Dorian, interrupting him, hastily. " Don't 
say another word on that subject. I shall 
sink or swim without aid from my friends. 
Aid, I mean, of that sort In other ways, 
you can help me. Harden will, of course, 
see to the estate; but there are other 
more [private matters that I would en- 
trust to you alone. Am I asking too 
much ?" 

" Don't be unkind in your own turn,*' says 
Scrope, with tears in his eyes. 

" Thank you/' says Dorian, simply. His 
heart seems quite broken. 

" But what of your wife ? " asks Sir 
James, with some hesitation. " Does she 
know .>" 
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" I think not Why should she be troubled 
before her time. It will come fast enough. 
She made a bad match, after all^ poor 
child! But there is one thing I must tell 
you, and it is the small drop of comfort 
in my cup. About a month ago, Lord 
Sartoris settled upon her ;^20,ooo, and 
that will keep her at least free from 
care. When I am gone, I want you to 
see to her; and let me know, from time 
to time, that she is happy and well 
cared for/' 

" But will she consent to this separation 
from you, that may last for years ?" 

" Consent !" says Dorian, bitterly. " That 
is not the word. She will be glad, indeed, 
at this chance that has arisen to put space 
between us. I believe, from my heart, 
that " 

" What is it you believe ?" says a plaintive 
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voice, breaking in upon Dorian's speech with 
curious energy. The door leading into the 
garden is wide open ; and now the cur- 
tain is thrust aside, and a fragile figure, 
gowned in some black filmy stuff, stands 
before them. Both men start as she 
advances in the uncertain light. Her face 
is deadly pale; her eyes are large, and 
almost black, as she turns them question- 
ingly upon Sir James Scrope. It is im- 
possible for either man to know what she 
may, or may not, have heard. 

**I was in the garden," she says, in an 
agitated tone, " and I heard voices ; and 
something about money ; and Dorian's going 

away; and " (she puts her hand up to 

her throat) "and about ruin. I could not 
understand; but you will tell me. You 
must" 

*' Tell her, Dorian," says Sir James. But 
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Dorian looks doggedly away from her, 
through the open window, into the darkening 
garden beyond. 

"Tell me, Dorian," she says, nervously, 
going up to him, and laying a small white 
trembling hand upon his arm. 

" There is no reason why you should 
be distressed," says Branscombe, very 
coldly, lifting her hand from his arm, as 
though her very touch is displeasing to 
him. " You are quite safe. Sawyer's 
mismanagement of the estate has brought 
me to the verge of ruin; but Lord Sar- 
toris has taken care that you will not 
suffer." 

She is trembling violently. 

" And you ?" she says. 

" I shall go abroad until things look 
brighter." Then he turns to her for the 
first time ; and, taking both, her hands, presses 
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them passionately. " I can hardly expect 
forgiveness from you," he says : " you had, at 
least, a right to expect position when you 
made your unhappy marriage, and now you 
have nothing.'* 

I think she hardly hears this cruel speech. 
Her thoughts still cling to the word that has 
gone before. 

** Abroad ?" she says, with quivering 
lips. 

" Only for a time," says Sir James, taking 
pity upon her evident distress. 

" Does he owe a great deal ?" asks she, 
feverishly. ** Is it a very large sum ? Tell 
me how much it is." 

Scrope, who is feeling very sorry for her, 
explains matters, while Dorian maintains a 
determined silence. 

";^i 5,000, if procured at once, would 
tide him over his difficulties," says Sir 
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James, who does her the justice to divine 
her thoughts correctly. "Time is all he 
requires." 

" I have ;^2o,ooo/' says Georgie, eagerly. 
" Lord Sartoris says I may do what I like 
with it. Dorian"— going up to him again— 
" take it — do, do. You will make me happier 
than I have been for a long time if you will 
accept it." 

A curious expression lights Dorian's face. 
It is half surprise, half contempt : yet, after 
all, perhaps, there is some genuine gladness 
in it. 

" I cannot thank you sufficiently," he says, 
in a low tone. " Your offer is more than 
kind ; it is generous. But I cannot accept it. 
It is impossible I should receive anything 
at your hands." 

** Why ?" she says, her lips white, her eyes 
large and earnest. 
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" Does that question require an answer ?** 
asks Dorian, slowly. " There was a time, 
even in our short married life, when I 
believed in your— friendship — for me, and 
then I would have taken anything from you 
— from my wife — but now, I tell you again, 
it is impossible. You, yourself, have put it 
out of my power." 

He turns from her coldly, and concen- 
trates his gaze once more upon the twilit 
garden. 

*' Don't speak to me like that — ^at least, 
now," says Georgie, her breath coming in 
short quick gasps. *' It hurts me so ! Take 
this wretched money, if — if you still have 
any love for me." 

He turns deliberately away from the small 
pleading face. 

" And leave you penniless," he says. 

" No — not that. Some day you can pay. 
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me back, if you wish it. All these months 
you have given me every thing I could 
possibly desire, let me now make you some 
small return." 

Unfortunately this speech angers him 
deeply. 

" We are wasting time," he says, quickly. 
"•Understand, once for all, I will receive 
nothing from you." 

"James,'* says Mrs. Branscombe, impul- 
sively, going up to Scrope and taking his 
hand. She is white and nervous; and, in 
her agitation, is hardly aware that, for the 
first time, she has called him by his Christian 
name. " Persuade him. Tell him he should 
accept this money. Dear James, speak for 
me ; / am nothing to him." 

For the second time Branscombe turns 
and looks at her long and earnestly. 

" I must say I think your wife quite 
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right/' says Scrope, energetically, " She 
wants you to take this money, your not 
taking it distresses her very much, and 
you have no right in the world to marry 
a woman and then make her unhappy." 
This is faintly quixotic considering all 
the circumstances, but nobody says any- 
thing. "You ought to save Sartries from 
the hammer, no matter at what price — 
pride or anything else. It isn't a fair 
thing, you know, Branscombe, to lift the 
roof from off her head for a silly pre- 
judice." 

When he has finished this speech,^ Sir 
James feels that he has been unpardonably 
impertinent 

" She will have a home with my uncle,'* 
says Branscombe, unmoved. *' A far happier 
and more congenial home than this has 
ever been." A faint sneer disfigures his 
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handsome mouth for a moment. Then 
his mood changes, and he turns almost 
fiercely upon Georgie. " Why will you 
fight against your own good fortune ?" he 
says. " See how it is favouring you. You 
will get rid of me for years, perhaps — I hope 
—for ever, and you will be comfortable 

with him.'' 

" No, I shall not,'' says Mrs. Branscombe ; 
a brilliant crimson has grown upon her pale 
cheeks, her eyes are bright and full of anger, 
she stands back from him and looks at him 
with passionate reproach and determination 
in her gaze. ** You think I will consent to 
live calmly here, while you are an exile from 
your home? In so much you wrong me. 
When you leave Sartries, I leave it, too — ^to 
be a governess once more ! " 

" I forbid you to do that," says Brans- 
combe. '^ I am your husband, and, as such^ 
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the law allows me some power over you. 
But this is only an idle threat" — he says, 
coiftemptuously — '*when I remember 
how you consented to marry even me to 
escape such a life of drudgery, I 
cannot believe you wijl willingly return to 
it again." 

" Nevertheless I shall," says Georgie, 
slowly. *' You abandon me ; why, then, 
should you have power to control my 
actions ? And I will not live at Hythe ; 
and I will not live at all in PuUingham 
unless I live here." 

'* Don't be obstinate, Dorian," says Sir 
James, imploringly. " Give in to her, it 
will be more manly. Don't you see 
she has conceived an affection for the 
place by this time, and can't bear to see 
it pass into strange hands. In the name 
of common sense accept this chance of 
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rescue, and put an end to a most unhappy 
business." 

Dprian leans his arms upon the mantel- 
piece, and his head upon his arms. Shall he, 
or shall he not, consent to this plan ? Is he 
really behaving, as Scrope has just said, in an 
unmanly manner ? 

A lurid flame from the fire lights up 
the room, and falls warmly upon Georgie's 
anxious face and clasped hands, and sombre 
clinging gown ; and upon Dorian's bowed 
head and motionless figure ; and upon Sir 
James, standing tall and silent within the 
shadow that covers the comer where he is. 

« 

All is sad, and drear, and almost tragic ! 

Georgie, with both hands pressed against 
her bosom, .waits breathlessly for Dorian's? 
answer. At last it comes. Lifting his head, 
he says, in a dull tone that is more depressing 
than louder grief : 

VOL. ITT. L 
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" I consent But I cannot live here just 
yet. I shall go away for a time. I beg you 
both to understand that I do this thing 
against my will for my wife's sake — not for 
my own. Death itself could not be more 
bitter to me than life has been of late.'* 
For the last time he turns and looks at 
Georgie. " You know who has embittered 
it," he says. And then — ** Go, I wish to be 
alone!" 

Scrope, taking Mrs. Branscombe's cold 
hand in his, leads her from the room. When 
outside, she presses her fingers on his in a 
grateful fashion ; and, whispering something 
to him in a broken voice — which he fails to 
hear — she goes heavily up the staircase to 
her own room. 

When inside, she closes the door and 
locks it; and, going, as if with a purpose, 
to a drawer in a cabinet, draws from it a 
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velvet frame. Opening it, she gazes long 
and earnestly upon the face it contains : it 
is Dorian's. 

It is a charming lovable face, with its 
smiling lips, and its large blue honest eyes. 
Distrustfully she gazes at it, as if seeking to 
discover some trace of duplicity in the clear 
open features. Then, slowly she takes the 
photograph from the frame ; and, with a 
scissors cuts out the head; and, lifting the 
glass from a dull gold locket upon the table 
near her, carefully places the picture in it. 

When her task is finished, she looks at it 
once again, and then laughs softly to herself ; 
a sneering unlovable laugh, full of self- 
contempt Her whole expression is unfor- 
giving, yet, suggestive of deep regret. 
Somehow, at this moment, his last words 
come back to her, and strike coldly on her 
heart. '* I would wish to be alone !" 

x 2 
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" Alone ! " how sadly the word had fallen 
from his lips. How stern his face had been, 
how broken and miserable his voice. Some 
terrible grief was tearing at his heart, and 
there was no one to comfort or love him, 
or 

She gets up from her chair, and paces the 
room impatiently, as though inaction has 
ceased to be possible to her. An intense 
craving to see him again fills her soul. She 
must go to him, if only to know what he 
has been doing since last she left him^ 
Acting on impulse, she goes quickly 
down the stairs, and across the hall to 
the library, and enters, with a beatings 
heart. 

All is dark and dreary enough to chill any 
expectant mind. The fire, though warm and 
glowing still, has burned to a dull red, and 
no bright flames flash up ^to illumine the 
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gloom. Blinded by the sudden change from 
light to darkness, she goes forward, nervously, 
until she reaches the hearthrug : then she 
discovers that Dorian is no longer 
there. 



^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows ; 

And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of fonner love retain. 

Drayton. 

Not until Mrs. Branscombe has dismissed 
her maid for the night does she discover that 
the plain gold locket, in which she had placed 
Dorian's picture, is missing. She had (why- 
she hardly cares to explain even to herself) 
hung it round her neck; and now, where 
is it? 

After carefully searching her memory, for a 
few moments, she remembers that useless 
visit to the library before dinner, and tells 
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herself she must have dropped it then. She 
will go and find it. Slipping into a pale blue 
dressing-gown, that serves to make softer 
and more adorable her tender face, and 
golden hair, she thrusts her feet into slippers 
of the same hue, and runs down stairs, for the 
third time to-day, to the library. 

Opening the door, the brilliant light of 
many lamps greets her; and, standing by the 
fire is her husband, pale, and haggard, with 
the missing locket in his hand. He has 
opened it, and is gazing at his own face with 
a strange expression. 

** Is this yours ? " he asks, as she comes 
up to him. " Did you come to look 
for it ? " 

** Yes." She holds out her hand to receive 
it from him, but he shews some hesitation 
about giving it. 

" Let me advise you to take this out of it/' 
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he says, coldly, pointing to his picture. " It's 
being here must render the locket value- 
less. What induced you to give it such a 
place?" 

"It was one of my many mistakes," 
returns she, calmly, making a movement 
as though to leave him ; " and you are 
right The locket is, I think, distasteful to 
me. I don't want it any more : you can 
keep it." 

" I don't want it, either," returns he, 
hastily; and then, with a gesture full of 
passion, he flings it deliberately into the 
very heart of the glowing fire. There it 
melts, and grows black; and presently 
sinks, with a crimson coal, utterly out of 
sight 

" The best place for it" says he, bitterly. 
** I wish I could as easily be obliterated and 
forgotten." 
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X 

Is it forgotten ? She says nothing; 
makes no effort to save the fated case 
that holds his features : but, with hands 
tightly clenched, watches its ruin. Her 
eyes are full of tears; but she feels 
benumbed, spiritless, without power to shed 
them. 

Once more she makes a movement to 
leave him. 

" Stay," he says, gently, " I have a few 
things to say to you, that may as well be got 
over now. Come nearer to the fire : you 
must be cold." 

She comes nearer; and, standing on the 
hearthrug, waits for him to speak. As she 
does so, a sharp cough, rising to her throat, 
distresses her sufficiently to bring some quick 
colour into her white cheeks. Though, in 
itself, of little importance, this cough has 
now annoyed her for at least a fort- 
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night, and shakes her slight frame with its 
vehemence. 

" Your cough is worse to-night," he says, 
turning to regard her more closely. 

" No, not worse." 

"Why do you walk about the house so 
insufficiently clothed ?" asks he, angrily, 
glancing at her light dressing-gown, with 
great disfavour. " One would think you 
were seeking ill-health. Here, put this 

» 

round you." He tries to place upon her 
shoulders the cashmere shawl she had worn 
when coming in from the garden in the 
earlier part of the evening. But she shrinks 
from him. 

"No, no," she says, petulantly; "I am 
warm enough ; and I do not like that thing. 
It is black — the colour of Death !" 

Her words smite cold upon his heart. 
A terrible fear gains mastery over him. 
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Death ! What can it have to do with 
one so fair, so young — yet, alas ! so 
frail. 

"You will go somewhere for change of 
air?" he says, entreatingly, going up to her, 
and laying his hand upon her shoulder. "It 
is of this, partly, I wish to speak to you. 
You will find this house lonely and uncom- 
fortable (though, doubtless, pleasanter) when 
I am gone. Let me write to my aunt. Lady 
Monckton. She will be very glad to have 
you for a time." 

" No ; I shall stay here. Where are yoU 
going ?" 

" I hardly know ; and I do not care at 
all." 

" How long will you be away ?" • 

" How can I answer that question, either ? 
There is nothing to bring me home." 

" How soon do you go ?" Her voice all 
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through is utterly without expression, or 
emotion of any kind. 

" Immediately," he answers, curtly. "Are 
you in such a hurry to be rid of me ? Be 
satisfied then : I start to-morrow." Then, 
after an unbroken pause, in which even her 
breathing cannot be heard, he says, in a 
curious voice : " I suppose there will be no 
occasion for me to write to you while I am 
away ?'' 

[{: She does not answer directly. She 
would have given half her life to be 
able to say, freely, "Write to me, Dorian, 
if only a bare line, now and then, to 
tell me you are alive;" but pride forbids 
her. 

" None, whatever," she says, coldly, after 
her struggle with her inner self. " I dare say 
I shall hear all I care to hear from Clarissa or 
Sir James." 
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There is a long silence. Georgie's eyes 
are fixed dreamily upon the sparkling coals. 
His eyes are fixed on her. What a child she 
looks in her azure gown, with her yellow hair 
falling in thick masses over her shoulders. 
So Avhite, so fair, so cruelly cold ! Has she 
no heart, that she can stand in that calm 
thoughtful attitude, while his heart is slowly 
breaking? 

She has destroyed all his happy life, this 
" amber witch," with her loveliness, and her 
pure girlish face, and her bitter indifference ; 
and yet his love for her at this moment is 
stronger, perhaps, than it has ever been. 
He is leaving her. Shall he ever see her 
again ? 

Something, at this moment, over-masters 
him. Moving a step nearer to her, he 
suddenly catches her in his arms ; and, 
holding her close to his heart, presses kisses 
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(unforbidden) upon her lips, and cheek, and 
brow. 

In another instant she has recovered her- 
self; and, placing her hands against his chest, 
frees herself, by a quick gesture, from his 
embrace. 

"Was that how you used to kiss herf^ 
she says, in a choked voice, her face the 
colour of death. " Let me go : your touch is 
contamination." 

Almost before the last word has passed 
her lips, he releases her ; and, standing back, 
confronts her with a face as livid as her 
own. 

In the one hurried glance she casts at him, 
she knows that all is, indeed, over between 
them now; never again will he sue to her 
for love or friendship. She would have 
spoken again ; would, perhaps, have said 
something to palliate the harshness of her 
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last words : but, by a gesture, he forbids her. 
He points to the door. 

" Leave the room," he says, in a stem 
commanding tone ; and, utterly subdued and 
sitenced by his manner, she turns and leaves 
him. 



i6o 



CHAPTER VII. 



A goodly apple, rotten at the heart, 

O ! what a goodly outside falsehood hath. 

Merchant of Venice. 

No hinge nor loop 

To hang a doubt on 

Othello. 



Dorian has been two months gone, and it 
is once again close on Christmastide. 
All the world is beginning to think of 
gifts and tender greetings, and a coming 
year. Clarissa is dreaming of wedding 
garments, white as the snow that fell last 
night. 

The post has just come in. Clarissa, 
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waking, stretches her arms over her head, 
with a little lazy delicious yawn ; and idly 
turns over her letters one by one. But, 
presently, as she breaks the seal of an 
envelope, and reads what lies inside it, 
her mood changes; and, springing from 
her bed, she begins to dress herself, with 
nervous rapidity. 

Three hours later Sir James, sitting in his 
library, is startled by the apparition of Clarissa 
standing in the doorway, with a very miser- 
able face. 

" What on earth has happened ?" says Sir 
James, who is a very practical young man, 
and always goes at once to the root of a 
mystery. 

" Horace is ill," says Miss Peyton, in a 
tone that might have suited the occasion had 
the skies just fallen. "Oh, Jim, what shall 
I do ?" 

VOL. III. M 
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" My dearest girl/' says Scrope, going up 
to her and taking her hands. 

"Yes, he is very ill! I had not heard 
from him for a fortnight and was growing 
wretchedly uneasy, when, to-day, a letter 
came from aunt Emily telling me he has 
been laid up with low fever for over ten 
days. And he is very weak, the doctor 
says, and no one is with him. And papa 
is in Paris, and Lord Sartoris is with Lady 
Monckton, and Dorian — no one knows 
where Dorian is !" 

" Most extraordinary his never getting any 
one to write you a line !" 

" Doesn't that only shew how fearfully ill 
he must be ? Jim, you will help me, wont 
you ?" 

This appeal is not to be put on one 
side. 

" Of course, I will," says Scrope ; " you 
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know that — or you ought. What do you 
want me to do ? " 

" To take me to him. I want to see him 
with my own eyes." 

" To go yourself ?" says Sir James, extreme 
disapprobation in his tone. "You must be out 
of your mind." 

" I am not," returns she, indignantly. " I 
never was more in it. And I am going, any 
way. 

V 

'* What will your father say ?" 

'"He will say I was quite right. Dear> 
dear^ dear Jim" — slipping her hand through 
his arm, and basely descending from 
hauteur to coaxing — " do say you will 
take me to him. It can't be wrong ! 
Am I not going to be his wife in a month's 
time ?" 

Sir James moves a chair out of his way, 
with most unnecessary vehemence. 

M 2 
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" How that alters the case I can't see," he 
says, obstinately. 

"You forsake me!" says Miss Peyton, 
her eyes filling with tears. "Do. I 
can't, be much unhappier than I am, but 
I did depend on yoUy you were always ' so 
much my friend." Here, two large tears 
run down her cheeks, and they, of course, 
decide everything. 

" I will take you," he says, hastily. 
" To-day ? — The sooner the better, I 
suppose." 

" Yes ; by the next train. Oh ! how obliged 
to you I am. Dear Jim, I shall never forget 
it to you !" 

This is supposed to be grateful to him, but 
it is quite the reverse. 

** I think you are very foolish to go at all,'* 
he says, somewhat gruffly. 

" Perhaps, I am," she says, with a rueful 
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glance. '* But you cannot understand. Ah ! 
if you loved, yourself, you could sympathize 
with me." 

"Could I ?" says Sir James, with a grimace 
that is meant for a smile, but as such is a most 
startling specimen of its class. 

So they go up to town ; and presently 
arrive at the house where Horace lies un- 
conscious of all around him. The door is 
opened to them by an unmistakable land- 
lady : a fat indolent person, with sleepy eyes, 
and a large mouth, and a general air about 
her suggestive of perpetual beefsteaks and 
bottled stout. 

This portly dame, on being questioned^ 

tells them, "Mr. Branscum has just bin 

given his draft, and that now he is snoozin* 

away as peaceable as a hinfant, bless 

im. 

" Is he — in bed ?'' asks Sir James, dififi- 
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dendy. This large person having die power 
to reduce him to utter subjection. 

•* Lawks ! no, sir. He wouldn't stay there : 
he's that contrair)% Beggin' yore parding, sir, 
he's yore brother ?" 

Sir James nods. She may prove difficult, 
this stout old lady, if he declares himself no 
relative. 

"To be shore!" says she. "I might a* 
knowed by the speakin' likeness betw^een 
you. You're the born himage of 'im. 
After his draft we laid 'im on the sofy, 
and there he is now, sleepin' the sleep 
of the just. Just step up and see him 
— do now. He is in a state of comus, 
and not expectit to get out of it for two 
hours." 

" The young — lady — will go up," says Sir 
James, feeling, somehow, as if he has insulted 
Clarissa by calling her "a young lady." 
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** She would like " (in a confidential tone, that 

wins on the stout landlady) "to see him 

alone, just at first" 

"Just so," says Mrs. Goodbody, with a 

broad wink ; and Clarissa is forthwith shewn 

upstairs, and told to open the first door she 

comes to. 

" And you," says Mrs. Goodbody, to Sir 
James, "will please just to step in 'ere and 
wait for her, while I see about the chicking 
broth!" 

" What a charming room," says Sir James, 
hypocritically — whereupon the good woman 
being intensely flattered, makes her exit with 
as much grace as circumstances and her size 
will permit. 

Clarissa, opening the door, with a beating 
heart, finds herself in a pretty, carefully 
shaded room, at the farther end of which, on 
a sofa, Horace lies calmly sleeping. He is 
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more altered than even her worst fears had 
imagined, and as she bends over him, she 
marks, with quick grief, how thin, and worn, 
and haggard he has grown. 

The blue veins stand out upon his nerve- 
less hands. Tenderly, with the very softest 
touch, she closes her own fingers over his. 
Gently she brushes back the disordered hair 
from his flushed forehead; and then, with a 
quick accession of colouring, stoops to lay a 
kiss upon the cheek of the man who is to be 
her husband in one short month. 

A hand laid upon her shoulder startles 
and deters her from her purpose. It is a 
light gentle touch, but firm and decided, 
and evidently meant to prevent her from 
giving the caress. Quickly raising herself, 
Clarissa draws back, and, turning her head, 

sees 

Who is it ! Has time rolled backwards ? 
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A small light grey-clad figure stands before 
her, a figure only too well remembered ! 
The brown hair is brushed back from the 
white temples, with the old Quakerish 
neatness, the dove-like eyes, the sensitive 
lips, cannot be mistaken. Clarissa raises 
her hands to her eyes to shut out the 
sight 

Oh ! not that ! Anything but that ! Not 
Ruth Annersley ! 

A faint sick feeling overcomes her ; in- 
voluntarily she lays a hand upon the back 
of a chair near her, to steady herself ; while 
Ruth stands opposite to her, with fingers 
convulsively clenched, and dilated nostrils, 
and eyes dark with horrgr. 

" What brings you here ? " asks Ruth, at 
length, in a voice hard and unmusical. 

*' To see the man whose wife I was to 
have been next month," says Clarissa, feeling 
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compelled to answer. "And" — in a terrible 
tone — " who are you ? " 

" The woman who ought to be his wife," 
says Ruth, in the same hard tone, still with 
her hands tightly clasped. 

Clarissa draws her breath hard, but 
returns no answer; and then there falls upon 
them a long, long silence, that presently 
becomes unbearable. The two women stand 
facing each other, scarcely breathing. The 
unnatural stillness is undisturbed save by the 
quick irregular gasps of the sick man. 

Once he sighs heavily, and throws one 
hand and arm across his face. Then 
Ruth stirs, and, going swiftly and noise- 
lessly to his side, with infinite tenderness, 
draws away the arm, and replaces it in its 
former position. She moves his pillows 
quietly ; and passes her cool hand across his 
fevered brow. 
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" Ruth ?" he moans, uneasily, and she 
answers, " I am here, darling," in the faintest, 
sweetest whisper. 

Something within Clarissa's heart seems to 
give way. At this moment, for the first 
time, she realizes the true position in which 
he has placed her. A sensation of faintness 
almost overcomes her, but, by a supreme 
effort, she conquers her weakness, and 
crushes back, too, the rising horror and 
anger that has sprung into life. A 
curious calm falls upon her — a state that 
often follows upon keen mental anguish. 
She is still completing the victory she 
has gained over herself, when Ruth speaks 
again : 

** This is no place for you !" she says, 
coldly, yet with her hand up to her 
cheek, as though to shield her face 
from the other's gaze. 
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Clarissa goes up to her then. 

" So you are found at last," she says, some- 
what monotonously. " And, of all places, 
here! Is there any truth in the world, I 
wonder ? Was it shame kept you from 
writing, all these months, to your unhappy 
father? Do you know an innocent man — 
his brother" — pointing with a shivering 
gesture to the unconscious Horace — " has 
been suffering all this time for his wrong- 
doing !" 

"I know nothing," replies Ruth, sternly. 
" I seek to know nothing. My intercourse 
with the world ceased with my inno- 
cence. 

**You knew of my engagement to 
him ?" says Clarissa, again motioning to- 
wards the couch. 

"Yes." 

" Before you left PuUingham ?" 
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**No— oh no — not then;" exclaims Ruth, 
eagerly. ** I did not believe it then. Do 
not judge me more harshly than you can 
help." 

The dull agony that flashes into her eyes 
quickens into life some compassionate 

feeling that still lies dormant in Clarissa's 
breast. 

"I do not judge you at all," she says, 
with infinite gentleness. Then, with an 
impulsive movement, she turns and lays 
her hand upon her shoulder — **Come home 
with me — now!" she says. "Leave this 
place ; Ruth, I implore you, listen to 
me!" 

" Do not,'* says Ruth, shrinking from 
her grasp ; " I am not fit for you to 
touch. Remember all that has passed." 

" Do you think I shall ever forget ?" 
says Clarissa, slowly. ** But for your 
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father's sake: he is ill — perhaps dying. 
Come. For his sake you will surely 
return ?'' 

"It is too late !" says the girl, in a melan- 
choly voice. And then, again, " It is impos- 
sible." Yet, it is apparent that a terrible 
struggle is taking place within her breast. 
How it might have ended, whether the good 
or bad angel would have gained the day, can 
never now be said — a sigh, a broken accent, 
decided her. 

" My head !" murmurs the sick man, feebly, 
drawing his breath wearily, and, as if with 
pain. " Ruth — Ruth ! are you there ?" 
The querulous dependent tone rouses into 
instant life all the passionate tenderness 
that is in Ruth's heart. Having soothed 
him by a touch, she turns once more to 
Clarissa. 

''He, too, is sick — perhaps dying," she says, 
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feverishly, " I cannot leave him ! I have 
sacrificed all for him, and I shall be faithful 
unto the end. Leave me : I have done you 
the greatest wrong one woman can do another. 
Why should you care for my salvation/' 
Through all the defiance there is bitter misery 
in her tone. 

" I don't know why — yet I do," says poor 
Clarissa, .earnestly. 

" You are a saint," says Ruth, with white 
lips. And then she falls upon her knees. 
*' Oh ! if it be in your heart," she cries, " grant 
me your forgiveness !" 

Clarissa bursts into tears. 

" I do grant it," she says. *' But I would 
that my tongue possessed such eloquence as 
could induce you to leave this house." 
She tries to raise Ruth from her kneeling 
position. 

" Let me remain where I am," says Ruth, 
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faintly. ** It is my right position. I tell you 
again to go, this is no place for you. Yet, 
stay, you sweet woman" — she cries, with 
sudden fervour, catching hold of the hem 
of Clarissa's gown, and pressing it to 
her lips — ''let me look at you once again! 
It is my final farewell to all that is pure ; 
and I would keep your face fresh within 
my heart." 

She gazes at her long and eagerly. 

"What! tears," she says, "and for me! 
Oh! believe me — though I shall never see 
you again — the recollection of these tears will 
soothe my dying hours, and,, perhaps, wash out 
a portion of my sins !" 

Her head droops upon her hands. So 
might the sad Magdalen have knelt Her 
whole body trembles with the intensity of her 
emotion, yet, no sound escapes her. 

" Ruth ! for the last time, I implore you to 
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come with me," says Clarissa, brokenly. And 
once more the parched lips of the crouch- 
ing woman frame the words, ** It is too 
kte !" 

A moment after, the door is opened, and 
closed aofain, and Clarissa has looked her last 
upon Ruth Annersley. 

How she makes her way down to the room 
where Sir James sits awaiting her, Clarissa 
never afterwards remembers. 

" It's all over — take me away !" she says, 
quietly, but somewhat incoherently. 

"He isn't dead?" says Sir James, who 
naturally conceives the worst from her agita- 
tion. 

" No ; it is eyen worse," she says. And 
then she covers her face with her hands ; and 
sinks into a chair. ''Ruth Annersley is 
here !" When she has said this she feels 
that life has almost come to an end. How 
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shall she make this wretched revelation to 
her father, to Georgie, to all the rest of the 
world ? 

As for Sir James, he stands at some 
distance from her, literally stunned by the 
news. Words seem to fail him. He goes 
up to her and takes one of her small icy- 
cold hands in his. 

" Did you see her ?" 

'* Yes." 

"The scoundrel!" says Sir James, in a 
low tone. Then — " Is he very ill ?" There 
is unmistakable meaning in his tone. 

"Very." And here she falls to bitter 
weeping again. 

It is a cruel moment ; Sir James still holds 
her hand, but can find no words to say to 
comfort her — indeed, where can comfort lie ? 

At this instant a heavy footfall resounds 
along the passage outside. It warns them 
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of the sylph-like approach of Mrs. Good- 
body. Sir James, going quickly to the door, 
intercepts her. 

" My — my sister is quite upset," he says, 
nervously. "Mr. Branscombe was — ^was worse 
than she expected to find him." 

" Upset ! — and no wonder, too," says Mrs. 
Goodbody, with heavy sympathy, gazing 
approvingly at Miss Peyton. " There's 
no denying that he's so worn out, the pore 
dear, as it's quite dispiritin' to see 'im, 
what, with his general appearings and 
the fear of a bad turn at any mingit. 
For myself, I take my meals quite promis- 
cuous like, since he fell ill — just a bit 
here and a bit there, it may be, but 
nothing reglar like. I ain't got the 'art. 
Howsoever, *hope on, hope never,' is my 
motter, miss ; and we must alius hope for 
the best, as the say in' is." 

N 2 
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**Just SO," says Sir James, who doesn't 
know, in the very least, what to say. 

" A good wife, sir, I alius say, is half the 
battle ; and that lady upstairs, she is a reglar 
trump, she is, and so devoted, as it's quite 
affectin' to witness. Good morning, sir — 
thank you, sir. Ill see to him, you be 
bound ; and, with his good lady above, there 
ain't the smallest " 

Sir James, opening the hall door in de- 
spair, literally pushes Clarissa out and 
into the cab that is awaiting them. For 
a long time she says nothing ; and, just as 
he is beginning to get really anxious at 
her determined silence, she says, with some 
difficulty : — 

" Jim ! promise me something ?" 

*' Anything," says Jim. 

" Then never again allude to this day, or 
to anything connected with it; and never 
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again mention — his — name to me, unless I 
first speak to you." 

" Never!" returns he, fervently. *' Be sure 
of it" 

*' Thank you," she says, like a tired child ; 
and then, sinking back in her comer of the 
cab, she cries long and bitterly. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win. 

Shakespeare. 

The day goeth down red darkling, 
The moaning waves dash out the light, 
And there is not a star of hope sparkling 
On the threshold of my night 

G. Massey. 

The morning after her unfortunate visit 
to town, Clarissa sends to Mrs. Branscombe, 
asking her to come to her without delay. 
The secret that is in her heart weighs 
heavily, and Georgie must be told. Yet, 
now, when the door opens, and Georgie 
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Stands before her, she is dumb, and cold, 
and almost without power to move. 

**What is it?" says Mrs. Branscombe, 
suddenly. The sad little smile — that of 
late has been peculiar to her — fades at 
sight of Clarissa's grief-stricken face. She 
advances, and lays a hand upon her arm. 
" You look positively ill, Clarissa ; some- 
thing dreadful has happened. I can see 
it in your eyes. It is bad news. Dorian — 
he is not " 

She puts her hand to her throat, and leans 
heavily against a chair. 

** It is no bad news for you," says 

Clarissa, faintly, **but for me " She 

pauses. 

" Are you in trouble, dearest ?" says Mrs. 
Branscombe, sadly. " I thought you the 
happiest girl alive. Is there nothing but 
misery in this wretched world.*' 
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*' I was in town yesterday/* Clarissa begins, 
with an effort, and then stops. How is she 
to betray her lover s falseness. 

" And you saw Horace — and he is ill ?" 
says Georgie, anxiously. " Tell me all, 
Clarissa." 

» 

"It is so hard to tell," says poor 
Clarissa ; and then she turns her face 
to the wall, and wishes honestly that 
all things for her might now be at an 
end: — 

Love, art thou bitter ? 
Sweet is death to me. 

x\X, this moment she could have gladly wel- 
comed death. 

" There are many things," she says, " but 
this, worst of all. He does not love me ; he 
has never loved me. And there is some one 
else; and " 
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** Who is it ?" asks Georgie, breath- 
lessly, though the truth as yet is far from 
her. 

•* Ruth Annersley! She was there — in 
his rooms 1" says Clarissa; and, after this, 
there is a silence that lasts for several 
minutes. 

The unhappy truth is told. Clarissa, 
shamed and heartbroken, moves away, 
that her companion may not see her face. 
As for Mrs. Branscombe, at first intense 
wonder renders her motionless; and then, 
as the exact meaning of this terrible story 
breaks in upon her, a great and glorious 
gleam of unmistakable rapture lights all 
her face ; and, sinking upon a prie-Dieu 
near her, she presses her hands tightly 
together. That Dorian is exonerated is 
her first thought; that he will never for- 
give her is her second: and this drives all 
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the blood from her cheeks, and the glad- 
ness from her heart, and brings her back 
again to the emptiness and barrenness that 
has made life a wilderness to her for so many 
months. 

Going over to Clarissa, she lays her 
arms gently round her neck. There seems 
to be a new bond, born of grief, between 
them now. 

" Do not pity me," says Clarissa, entreat- 
ingly. 

"Pity you? no! There is no occasion for 
it. You are fortunate in having escaped 
such a fate as was in store for you. In time, 
you will forget all this, and be happy in some 
other way." 

"Shall I?" says Clarissa, drearily. **But, 
in the meantime, what shall I do ? How 
shall I fill the blank here ?" She lays her 
hand upon her heart. 
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** He is a wretch/' says Georgie, with 
sudden fire. " If I were a man I should 
kill him." 

**You should rather be thankful to him," 
says Clarissa, with some bitterness. "My 
misery has proved your joy. The shadow 
has been raised from Dorian." 

"Clarissa, if you speak to me like that 
you will break my heart," says Georgie, 
deeply grieved. ** How could I know joy 
when you are unhappy. And — ^and be- 
sides, there is no joy for me anywhere. 
Dorian will never forgive me. How could 
he ? I, his wife, was the one who most 
heartily condemned him, and believed in his 
guilt." 

" When you see him, all will be well. 
But he should be told ; you will see to 
that." 

" Of course, darling. He is coming home 
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next week. But how shall I meet him, and 
say all this to him. The very thought of it 
is terrible." 

" Next week ? — so soon ?" 

*' Yes ; I had a line from him this morning 
— the only one he wrote me since his depar- 
ture : but that was my own fault I am 
almost sorry he is coming now," says Mrs. 
Branscombe, nervously. " I shall dread 
the look in his eyes when I confess to 
him how readily I believed in that false 
rumour." 

" You hardly deserve pity," says Clarissa, 
suddenly, turning upon her with some just 
anger. *' You undervalued him all through. 
Instead of going 'down on your knees to 
thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man's 
love,* you deliberately flung it away. How 
different . it has been with me ! I trusted 
blindly, and see my reward ! Even yet 
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I cannot realize it. It seems like some 
strange horrible night-mare, from which I 
must awake. Yesterday, I was so happy ; 
to-day " 

She breaks down, and bursts into bitter 
weeping. 

Georgie throws herself on her knees before 
her. 
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** Is this your luggage, sir ? Glad to see 
you back again, sir." 

''Thank you, Jeifers. Yes, that is mine. 
All right at home, I hope ? Your mistress 
quite well ?" 

" Quite well, sir. She is at home, awaiting 
you." , 

Dorian turns away, with a bitter smile. 
**At home, awaiting him !" What a wretched 
fool he once was, when he used to really 
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picture to himself a fair fond woman waiting 
and longing for his return, whenever Fate 
had called him from her side. 

Arriving at Sartries, he runs up the stairs 
to his own room, meeting no one on his way. 
He smiles again — the same unlovely smile — 
as he tells himself that Jeffers exaggerated 
the case a little — as, plainly, Georgie has 
taken special pains to be out of the way 
to avoid meeting him on his first arrival. 

Opening his door he goes in, closing it 
firmly behind him. Everything in the room 
is just as he had left it. Nothing has been 
changed ; the very book he had been reading 
is lying now open at the page he had last 
looked into. A glorious fire is burning in 
the grate. A delicate Bohemian vase is 
filled with some rare sweet flowers. 

Whose hand had gathered them? If it 
was one of the servants, it was very 
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thoughtful. He is very fond of flowers. 
He moves listlessly about, wondering 
vaguely how everything can look, after 
some months' absence, so exactly as if he 
had seen it only yesterday, when a small 
object lying on a side table attracts his notice. 
It is a little grey *glove, soiled, finger- 
pressed, warm as if its owner but just a 
minute since had drawn it from her hand. 
It is yet almost a part of the white soft 
flesh it had covered. His brow contracts, 
and a pained expression crosses his face. 
Taking it up he lays it in his open palm, 
and regards it earnestly; he hesitates, and 
then, as though unable to prevent himself, 
he raises it, and presses it passionately to 
his lips. An instant later, with a contemp- 
tuous and an inward anathema upon his own 
weakness, he flings it far from him through 
the open window down on to the balcony 
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beneath — where it flutters to Mrs. Brans- 
combe's feet ! 

Mechanically she stoops and picks it up. 
She has been hurrying towards the house, 
having only just heard of her husbands 
arrival, she not having expected him for 
some time later : traitis at PuUingham being 
none of the most punctual. 

Gazing at the luckless glove, her whole 
expression changes. She is beneath his 
window — was it his hand flung it so disdain- 
fully to the ground ? — the glove she had 
worn such a short time before, when gather- 
ing the flowers that are now making his 
room so sweet! Clasping the unoffending 
bit of kid closely in her hand, she enters 
the house, by a wide French window, 
and goes straight to Dorian's room. 

At the door she hesitates, and then knocks, 
somewhat nervously. 
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"Come in." His voice has been so long 
a stranger to her that she almost starts on 
hearing it, and the last remnant of her 
courage vanishes. She opens the door and 
goes slowly in. 

Dorian's back is turned to her. His coat 
is off, and he is brushing his hair before a 
glass in the furious fashion men, as a rule, 
affect. As she enters he turns, and, putting 
down the brushes, regards her with undis- 
guised surprise. Plainly he has not expected 
her. 

" How d'ye do ?" he says, presently. It 
is perfectly absurd — yet neither of them 
laugh. It is the most ridiculous greeting 
he could possibly have made her, consider- 
ing all things, yet no sense of ridicule touches 
them. They are too near to tragedy to 
harbour a thought of comedy. 

" I did not expect you until five," says 

VOL. III. o 
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Georgie, in a constrained tone. ** If I had 
known, I should have been ready to receive 
you." 

" Pray do not apologize," he says, coldly. 
** It is very good of you to come here 'now. 
It is more than I expected." 

** I came " — says Georgie, with an effort — 
"because I have something to tell you that 
should be told without delay." 

"What is it ?" he asks, quickly. " Is my 
uncle well ?" 

^' Quite well. I saw him yesterday. It 
has nothing to do with him — though, of 
course, it must touch him very nearly." 

"You will be tired," he says, with grave 
but distant politeness. " Sit down while you 
tell me your news." 

" No ; I prefer standing." She clasps one 
hand tightly over the other, and leans 
against the wall; she cannot, try as she 
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will, remove her eyes from his face. "What 
I want to say is this — I have heard of Ruth 
Annersley!" 

** Have you ?" with an ominous calm in 
look and tone. '' Where is she ?" 

" With — your brother ! " 

Dorian walks abruptly to the window, and 
stands there so that his face cannot be seen. 
He is distressed beyond measure. So his 
old suspicions have proved true after all, 
and Horace's protestations were as basest 
lies. He feels sick at heart for his brothers 
honour — that miserable remnant of a once 
fair thing, that costly garment, now reduced 
to rags. After a while he forces himself to 
speak again : 

"Who found her there?'* he asks, 
huskily. 

" Clarissa." 

*' Clarissa ?" He is now thoroughly 

o 2 
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shocked. "What cruel fate made her the 
discoverer ?" 

" Chance. He was ill, and she went to 
see him, out of pure love for him. She 
was rewarded by a sight of Ruth An- 
nersley !" 

" Poor girl !'* says Branscombe, sadly. "So 
true — so trusting." 

Georgie draws her breath quickly. Are 
not his words a reflection upon heir ? She> 
who has so failed in faith and love. 

" I suppose that is all you have to tell 
me," says^ Dorian, presently, in an absent> 
weary way. 

" Not quite all," she says, with a trembling 
voice. She forces herself to come nearer 
to him, and now stands before him like 
a small pale culprit, unable to lift her eyes 
to his. »" I want to tell you how deeply 
I regret the injustice, the " 
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" No — no," interrupts he, impatiently. 
'* Let nothing be said about that It would 
be worse than useless. Why waste words 
over what can never be undone ?" 

Still she perseveres bravely, although her 
breath is coming quicker, and her lips are 
trembling : 

" I must tell you how sorry I am," she 
says, with a suppressed sob. " I want to 
ask you, if possible, to forg " 

" Believe me, it will be better to leave 
all this unsaid," he interrupts her, gravely. 

"Then you do not care to hear how I 
have regretted the wrong I did you, and 

" As you ask me the question, I will 
answer you. No, I do not. Had you, at 
any time, felt one particle of affection for me, 
you could never have so misunderstood me. 
Let things now remain as they are. Though, 
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I think, perhaps, that, for the short time 
I shall remain at home, it will be better for 
your sake that we should appear before the 
world, at least, as friends. 

" You are leaving home again ?" she asks, 
timidly. Now, as he stands before her, so 
tall, and strong, and unforgiving, with this 
new-born dignity upon him, she fully rea- 
lizes, for the first time, all she has recklessly 
resigned. He had loved her at one time> 
surely, and she had trampled on that love, 
until she had crushed out of it all life and 
sweetness : 

For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it ; but, being lack'd and lost, 
. Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show us 
While it was ours. 

"Yes, as soon as I can finish the busi- 
ness that has brought me back. I fear 
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that will keep me two months, at least 
I wish I could hasten it, but it would 
be impossible." He grows slightly dis- 
traity but, after a moment, rojises himself 
with a start, and looks at her. "Am I 
keeping you ?" he asks, courteously. (To 
her the courtesy is a positive cruelty.) 
" Do not let me detain you any longer. 
Is there anything more you wish to say 
to me ?" 

" Nothing." His last words have frozen 
within her all desire for reconciliation. Is 
he, indeed, in such great haste to be gone ? 
Without another word she goes to the 
door, but, as she puts out her hand to 
open it, something within her grasp be- 
comes known to her. It is the glove she 
had picked up on the balcony half an 
hour ago, and has held ever since almost 
unconsciously. 
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** Was it — was it you that threw this from 
the window ?" she says, suddenly, for the last 
time raising her beautiful eyes to her hus- 
band's face. 

" Yes. This was no place for it," returns 
he, sternly. 

Going down the staircase, full of grief 
and wounded pride, she encounters Lord 
Sartoris. 

" He has come ?" asks the old man, in an 
agitated manner, laying his hand on her 
arm. 

** He has. If you wish to see him, he is 
in his own room," replies she, in a singularly 
hard tone. 

" Have you told him everything ?" 
asks Sartoris, nervously. " It was a fatal 
mistake. Do you think he will forgive 
me?" 

'^ How can I say," says Mrs. Branscombe, 
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with a bitter smile. " I can only tell you he 
has not forgiven me." 

" Bless me !" says Lord Sartoris, " then, I 
suppose, I haven't a chance ?" 

He is disheartened by her words, and 
goes very slowly on his way towards 
his nephew's room. When they are once 
more face to face, they pause, and look 
with uncertainty upon each other. Then, 
the older man holds out his hands be- 
seechingly. 

*' I have come to demand your forgive- 
ness," he says, with deep entreaty. *' Dorian 
— ^grant it ! — I am very old " 

In an instant Dorians arm is round his 
neck, as it used to be in the days long ago, 
before the dark cloud had rolled between 
them. 

'* Not another word, or I shall never for- 
give you!" says Branscombe, tenderly, with 
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the old smile upon his lips. And Sartoris, 
strong obstinate self-willed man that he is, 
lays his head down upon his ** boy's " 
shoulder, and sobs aloud. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Oh ! what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of her lip. 

Twelfi/i Night. 

The dark day is growing colder and more 
drear. The winds are sighing sadly. A 
shivering sobbing breeze, that rushes in a 
mournful fashion through the naked twigs, 
tells one the year is drawing to a close, and 
that truly it is "faint with cold, and weak 
with eld." 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale desert woods within your crowd. 

And Clarissa, riding along the forest path 
that leads to Sartries, feels something akin 
to pleasure in the sound of the rushing 
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torrent that comes from above, and falls 
headlong into the river that runs on her 
right hand. 

There is, too, a desolation in the scene that 
harmonizes with her own sad thoughts. She 
has watched the summer leaves and flowers 
decay, but little thought her own hopes and 
longings should have died with them. Is 
she never to know peace, or joy, or content 
again ? On her " rests remembrance like a 
ban," she cannot shake it off. 

''Rest! rest! Oh, give me rest and 
peace,** she cries aloud to her soul, but no 
rest cometh. The world seems colourless, 

without tint or purpose. She would gladly 
forget, if that might be, but it seems impos- 
sible to her. 

Ourselves we cannot recreate 
Nor get our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony. 
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The past — that is, her happy past — seems 
gone, the present is full of grief, the future 
has nothing to offer. This fact comes to 
her, and, with her eyes full of tears, she turns 
the corner, and finds herself face to face with 
Horace Branscombe. 

The old smile is on his face, he comes to 
her and holds out both his hands to take 
hers. He is worn and thin, and very hand- 
some. 

** I am too fortunate to meet you so soon," 
he says. '*Yet, I hardly think I should 
shake hands with you." Evidently some 
thought unknown to her is in his mind. 

'* I am glad you have come to that 
conclusion," she says, *' as there is no desire 
whatever on my part that our hands should 
meet." 

He is plainly puzzled. 

** What a strange welcome," he says, re- 
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proachfully. '* My letters, during the past 
week, should have explained everything to 
you." 

'' I have had none," says Clarissa, shortly. 

" No ? Was that why I received no 
answers ? I have risen from a sick bed to 
come to you, and demand the reason of your 
silence." 

*' I am sorry you troubled yourself so fan 
Ruth Annersley could have given you the 
answer you require." 

His face blanches perceptibly; and his 
eyes, in their usual stealthy fashion, seek the 
ground. 

** What have I to do with her?'' he says, 
sullenly. 

" Coward !** says Miss Peyton, in a low 
tone. "Do you, then, deny even all 
knowledge of the woman you have 
wronged ?" 
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"Take care — do not go too far," cries 
he, passionately, laying his hand upon 
her bridle, close to the bit. " Have you 
no fear ?" 

"Of you? none!" returns she, with such 
open contempt as stings him to the quick. 
*' Remove your hand, sin" 

" When I have said all I wish to say," 
returns he, coarsely, all his real brutality 
coming to the surface. " You shall stay 
here just as long as I please, and hear 
every word I am going to say. You 
shall " 

" Will you remove your hand ?" 

" When it suits me," returns he ; '* not 
before." 

Passionate indignation conquers her self- 
control. Raising her arm, she brings down 
her riding-whip, with swift and unexpected 
violence, upon his cheek. The blow is so 
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severe that, for the moment, he loses his 
presence of mind ; and, swaying backward, 
lets the bridle go. Clarissa, finding herself 
free, in another moment is out of his reach, 
and on her way to Sartries. 

As she reaches the gate, she meets James 
Scrope coming out ; and, drawing rein, looks 
at him strangely. 

" Have you seen a ghost ?" asks he, 
slipping from his saddle, and coming up to 
her. " Your face is like death." 

** I have. The ghost of an old love, 
but oh! how disfigured! Jim, I have seen 
Horace," 

She hides her face with her hands. She 
remembers the late scene with painful dis- 
tinctness, and wonders if she has been 
unwomanly, coarse, undeserving of pity. 
She will tell him — that is Scrope — and, if 
he condemns her, her cup will be, indeed, full. 
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Sir James — who, as a rule, is the 
most amiable of men — is now dark with 
angen 

" Branscombe — here ?" he says, indig- 
nantly. 

" Yes. He had evidently heard nothing. 
But I told him ; and — and then he said 
things he should not have said; and he 
heid my reins ; and I forgot myself," says 
poor Clarissa, with anguish in her eyes ; 
"and I raised my whip, and struck him 
across the face. Jim, if you say I was 
wrong in doing this thing, you will kill 



me. 



"Wrong!" says Scrope. " Hanging would 
be too good for him. Oh! to think you 
should have been alone on such an occasion 
as that.'' 

" But it was a hateful thing to do, wasn't 
it ?" says Miss Peyton, faintly. 
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" Hateful ? Why ? I only wish you had 
laid his cheek open," says Sir James, veno- 
mously. "But, of course, -this poor little 
hand could not manage so much." Stooping 
involuntarily, he presses his lips to the hand 
that rests upon her knee. 

" That wasn't the hand at all," says Miss 
Peyton, feeling inexpressibly consoled by his 
tone and manner. 

" Wasn't it ? Then I shall kiss the right 
one now," says Sir James, and caresses the 
other hand right warmly. 

*' I can't go on to Sartries to-day," says 
Clarissa, in a troubled tone, checking her 
horse in the middle of the avenue. 

*' No ; [come home, instead," say? Scrope ; 

and, turning, they go slowly, and almost 

silently, back to Gowran. 

* ^ * * * 

Horace, rousing himself after his encounter | 
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With Clarissa, puts his hand impulsively to 
his face, the sting of the blow still remaining. 
His illness has left him somewhat prostrate 
and weak ; so that he feels more intensely 
than he otherwise would, the pain that has 
arisen from the sudden, stroke. A bitter 
execration rises to his lips ; and then, feeling 
all hope of reconciliation with Clarissa is 
at an end, he returns to the Langham 
station; and, with a mind full of evil 
thoughts and bitter revenge, goes back to 
town. 

Wild and disturbed in appearance, he 
breaks in upon Ruth, as she sits read- 
ing alone in the very room where she 
had last seen Clarissa. As he enters, 
she utters a glad little cry of welcome ; 
and, springing to her feet, goes over to 
him. 

" So soon returned," she says, joyfully ; 

p 2 
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and then, something she sees in his face 
freezes within her all further expressions 
of pleasure : his eyes are dark, his whole 
face livid with rage. 

" So you betrayed me," he says, pushing- 
her away from him, '* Now, no lies ! I 
saw Clarissa Pe)rton to-day, and I know 
everything." 

" You have been to PuUingham ?" ex- 
claims she, with a little gasp. "Horace, 
do not blame me. What was I to do ? 

When she came in here, and saw 

It 
me 

" Clarissa, here ?" 

" Yes ; here. I was afraid to tell you of 
it before. You seemed so weak, so fretful. 
Last Tuesday week — the day you had the 
sleeping draught from Doctor- Gregson— she 
came : she entered the room, she came near 
you, she touched you, she would" — faintly — 
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**have kissed you. But how could I 
bear that ? I stepped forward just in 
time to prevent her lips from meeting 
yours!" 

*'And so** — he says, with slow vindictive- 
ness, taking no notice of her agony— *■" for 
the sake of a mere bit of silly sentimentality 
you spoiled every prospect I have in 
life." 

** Horace, do not look at me like that!'' 
she entreats, painfully. " Remember all that 
has passed. If, for one moment, I went mad 
and forgot all, am I so much to be blamed ? 
You had been mine — altogether mine — for 
so long, that I had not strength in one short 
moment to relinquish you. When she would 
have kissed you, it seemed to me more than 
I could endure !" 

" Was it .^ It is but a little part of what 
you will have to endure for the future," he 
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says, brutally, " You have wilfully ruined 
me, and must take the consequences. My 
marriage with Clarissa Peyton would have 
set me straight with the world once more> 
and need not have altered our relations 
with each other one iota." 

**You would have been false to your 
wife ?" murmurs she, shrinking back from 
him. " Oh ! no, that would have been im« 
possible." 

He laughs ironically. 

" I tell you candidly," he says, with reck- 
less emphasis, '* I should have been false to 
one or other of you, and it certainly would 
not have been to you.'' 

" You malign yourself," she says, looking 
at him with steadfast love. 

" Do I ? What a fool you are," he says> 
roughly. ''Well, by your own mad folly 
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you have separated us irretrievably. Blame 
yourself for this, not me. My affairs are 
so hopelessly entangled that I must quit 
the country without delay. Your own 
mad act has rolled an ocean between 
us." 

He turns, and goes towards the door. 
Wild with grief and despair, she follows 
him, and lays a detaining hand upon his 
arm. 

"Not like this, Horace!" she whispers, 
desperately. " Do not leave me like this. 
Have pity. You shall not go like this ! Be 
merciful ; you are my all !" 

"Stand out of my way," he says, between 
his teeth; and then, as she still clings to him 
in her agony, he raises his hand and de- 
liberately strikes her. Not violently, not 
severely, but still with sufficient force to 
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make her stagger backwards and catch hold 
of a chair to keep her from faffing. 

He IS gone ; and she, stunned, quivering, 
half blind with nervous horror, still stands 
by the chair, and tries to realize all that has 
passed. As she draws a deep breath, she 
places her hand, with a spasmodic move- 
ment, to her left side, as though to quell 
some darting pain that lies there. The 
action brings back consciousness, and that 
saddest of all things — memory. 

"He did not mean it," she whispers to 
herself, with white set lips. " It was not a 
blow, it was only that he wished to put me 
to one side, and I was in his way, no doubt ; 
I angered him by my persistency. Darling 
How could I think that he would hurt 
me?" 

Languid, heart broken, she creeps to her 
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bed ; and, flinging herself upon it, undressed 
as she is, sleeps heavily until the morn, 
" diffusing round a trembling flood of light," 
wakes her to grief once more. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Have mind that eild aye follows youth ; 

Death follows life with gaping mouth — 

Since earthly joy abidis never, 

Work for the joy that lastis ever ; 

For other joy is all but vain, 

An erdly joy returns in pain. — W. Dunbar. 



Something within her knows he will return. 
Yet, all the next day long she sits in terrible 
suspense, not being certain of the end. 
Towards noon he comes, sullen, disdainful, 
and dark with depression. 

He sinks into a chair, looking tired and 
careworn. 

"You have over-fatigued yourself?" she 
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says, gently, going over to him, and touch- 
ing his hand lightly. 

"No. I have been to PuUingham again, 
and back — that is all." 

" There again ?" she says, " And you 
saw r 

" Only Dorian. Don't trouble yourself 
about Clarissa," he says, with an unpleasant 
laugh, " that game is played out. No, 
Dorian, alone, I went to see." He shades 
his face with his hand, and then goes on : 
" There are few like him in the world. In 
spite of all that has come and gone, he 
received me kindly, and has given me what 
will enable me to commence life afresh in 
a foreign land," There is remorse and deep 
admiration in his tone. 

But Ruth makes no reply — she cannot. 
Those last words, *'a foreign land," have 
struck like a dying knell upon her heart. 
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She watches him in despairing silence, as 
he walks restlessly up and down the room 
in the uncertain twilight. 

Presently he stops close to her. 

** I suppose there is some orthodox way 
of breaking bad news," he says, " but I 
never learned it. Ruth, your father is 
dead ?'* 

The girl shrinks back, and puts her 
hand to her forehead, in a dazed pitiful 
fashion. 

" Not dead ! ** she says, imploringly, as 
though her contrition could bring him back 
to life. "Not altogether gone beyond re- 
call. Sick, perhaps — nay, dying — but not 
dead !'' 

" Yes, he is dead," says Horace, though 
more gently. " He died a week ago." 

A terrible silence falls upon the room. 
Presently, alarmed at her unnatural calm, 
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he lays his hand upon her shoulder to 
rouse her. 

" There is no use in fretting over what 
cannot be recalled," he says, quickly, though 
still in his gentler tone. "And there are 
other things I must speak to you about to- 
night My remaining time in this country 
is short, and I want you to understand the 
arrangements I have made for your comfort 
before leaving you." 

"You will leave me ?" cries she, sharply. 
A dagger seems to have reached and pierced 
her heart. Falling upon her knees before 
him, she clasps him, and whispers, in a voice 
that has grown feeble through the intensity 
of her emotion — " Horace, do not forsake 
me. Think of all the past, and do not 
let the end be separation. What can I 
do ? Where can I go ? — with no home, 
no aim in life ! Have pity ! My father is 
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dead ; my friends, too, are dead to me. In 
all this wide miserable world, I have only 
you!" 

" Only me !" he echoes, with a short bitter 
laugh. " A prize, surely. You don't know 
what folly you are talking. I give you a 
chance of escape from me. An honourable 
chance, where a new home, and new friends 
await you. 

*' I want no friends, no home." (She is 
still clinging to his knees, with her white 
earnest face uplifted to his.) " Let me 
be your slave — anything ; but do not 
part from me. I cannot live without 
you now. It is only death you offer me." 

"Remember my temper," he says, warn- 
ingly. "Only last night I struck you. 
Think of that. I shall probably strike 
you again. Be advised in time, and forsake, 
me, like all the others." 
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" You torture me," she says, still in the 
same low panting whisper. "You are my 
very heart — my life. Take me with you. 
Only let me see your face sometimes, 
and hear your voice. I will not trouble 
you, or hinder you in any way ; only 
let me be near you." She presses her 
pale lips to his hand with desperate 
entreaty. 

" Be it so," he says, after a moment's 
hesitation. "If ever, in the days to come, 
you repent your bargain, blame yourself, 
not me. I have offered you liberty, and 
you have rejected it I shall leave this 
country in a week's time — so be prepared. 
But, before going, as you are so determined 
to cast in your lot with mine, I shall marry 
you." 

She starts to her feet 

" Marry me ?" she says, faintly. " Make me 
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your wife! Oh, no! you don't know what 
you are saying." 

She trembles violently, and her head 
falls somewhat heavily against his arm. 

" It isn't worth a fainting fit," he says, 
hastily enough ; but his arm, as he places 
it round her, is strong and compassionate. 
"Can anything be more absurd than 
a woman ? Sit down here, and try to be 
reasonable. You must be quick with your 
preparations, as we start on Tuesday. I 
will see about a special licence, and 
we can get the marriage ceremony over 
to-morrow. I know a fellow who will 
manage it all for me." 

"You are quite sure you will never 
regret this step ?" she says, earnestly, 
even, at this supremely happy moment^ 
placing his happiness before her own. 

" I don't suppose so. If it is any satis- 
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faction to you to know it," he says, with 
a shrug ; " you are the only woman I have 
ever loved, and probably the only one I ever 
shall love." 

A smile — radiant, perfect — lights her 
face. Surely, just then, the one moment 
of utter happiness, that they tell us is 
all that is ever allowed to poor 
mortals, is hers. It is broken by the 
clock of a neighbouring church clanging 
out the hour. 

"So late ! *' says Horace, hurriedly. I 
must go. Until to-morrow, Ruth, good- 
by." 

" Good-by !" She places her hands 
upon his shoulders ; and, throwing back 
her head, gazes long and earnestly into 
his face, as though reading once again 
each line in the features she loves with 
such devotion. ** Before you go'* — she 

VOL. III. O 
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says, solemnly — '* call me what I shall 
be so soon. Say, * Good -by, my wife !' " 

" Good-by, my wife ! " returns he, with 
more love in his accents than she has heard 
for months. 

She presses her lips passionately to his; 
and again, for the last time, breathes the 
word " Farewell ! *' 

His rapid footsteps descend the stairs* 

She listens to them until they have ceased, 

and all is still. Then she goes to the 

window, and presses her forehead against 

the cold pane, that she may once more 

see him as he crosses the street. The 

lamps are all alight, and a lurid glare 

from one falls full upon her as she stands 

leaning eagerly forward to catch the last 

glimpse of him she loves. 

Presently she sinks into a seat, always 
with her eyes fixed upon the spot where 
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she last has seen him, and sits motionless, 
with her fingers twisted loosely in her lap ; 
she is so quiet, that only the red gleam 
from the world without betrays the fact of 
her presence. 

Once her lips part, and from them slowly, 
ecstatically, come the words, " His wife/* 
Evidently her whole mind is filled with this 
one thought alone. She thinks of him, and 
him only. Of him who has so cruelly 
wronged her, yet who, in his own way, has 
loved her, too. 

The moments fly, and night comes on 
apace, clothed in his "golden dress, on 
which so many stars like gems are strewed,'* 
yet, still she sits before the window silently. 
She is languid, yet happy. Weak ancj 
spent by the excitement of the past hour, 
yet, strangely, full of peace. Now and 
again she presses her hand, with a gesture 

Q 2 
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that IS almost convulsive, to her side; yet, 
whatever pain she feels there, is insufficient 
to drown the great gladness that is over- 
filling her. 

To-morrow — ^nay, even now, it is to-day 
— ^and It IS bringing her renewed hope, 
fresh life, restored honour! He will be 
hers for ever! No other woman will have 
the right to claim him. Whatever she 
may have to undergo at his hands, at least, 
he will be her own. And he has loved 
her as he never loved another. Oh ! what 
unspeakable bliss lies in this certainty. In 
another land, too, all will be unknown. A 
new life may be begun in which the old 
may be swallowed up and forgotten. There 
must be hope in the good future. 

When we slip a little 
Out of the way of virtue, are we lost ? 
Is there no medicine called sweet mercy? 
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Only this morning she had deemed her- 
self miserable beyond her fellows ; now, who 
can compete with her in utter content ? In 
a few short hours she will be his wife ! Oh ! 
that her father could but 

Her father ! Now, all at once, it rushes 
back upon her ; she is a little dazed, a good 
deal unsettled, but surely some one had 
said that her — her father — ^was — dead ! 

The lamps in the street die out. The 
sickly Winter dawn comes over the great 
city. The hush and calm still lingers ; only 
now and then a dark phantom form issues 
from a silent gateway and hurries along the 
pavement, as though fearful of the growing 
light. 

Ruth has sunk upon her knees, and is 
doing fierce battle with the remorse that 
has come to kill her new-born happiness. 
There is a terrible pain at her heart — 
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even apart from the mental anguish that 
is tearing it. Her slight frame trembles 
beneath the double shock ; a long shivering 
sob breaks from her; she throws her arms 
a little wildly across the couch before which 
she is kneeling, and gradually her form 
sinks upon her arms. No other sob comes 
to disturb the stillness. An awful silence 
follows. Slowly the cold grey morning 
fills the chamber, and the sun — 

Eternal painter, now begins to rise, 
And limn the heavens in vennilion dye. 

But within deathly silence reigns. Has 
peace fallen upon that quiet form ? Has 
gentle sleep come to her at last ? 

Jik Hi ^ ik ^ 

TT TT T^ Tt* T^ 

Horace, ascending the stairs cautiously^ 
before the household is astir, opens the 
room where last he had seen Ruth, and 
comes gently in. He would have passed 
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on to the inner chamber, thinking to rouse 
her to prepare in haste for their early wed- 
ding, when the half kneeling, half crouch- 
ing figure, before the lounge attracts his 
notice. 

*' Ruth," he says, very gently — fearful lest 
he shall frighten her by too sudden a sum- 
mons back to wakefulness — but there is no 
reply. How can she have fallen asleep in 
such an uncomfortable position ? " Ruth," 
he calls again, rather louder^ — some vague 
fear sending the blood back to his heart — 
but again only silence greets his voice. 
And again he says, " Ruth ! " This time 
with passionate terror in his tone, but, 
alas! there is still no response. For the 
first time she is deaf to his entreaty. 

Catching her in his arms, he raises her 
from her kneeling posture ; and, carrying her 
to the window, stares wildly into her calm 
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face — the poor sad pretty face of her who 
had endured so much, and borne so long; 
and loved so faithfully. 

She is dead ! Quite dead ! Already the 
limbs are stiffening, the hands are icy cold, 
the lips, that in life would so gladly have 
returned kiss for kiss, are now silent and 
motionless beneath the despairing caresses 
he lavishes upon them in the vain hope 
of finding yet some w&.rmth remaining. 

But there is none. She is gone, past 
recall, past hearing all expressions of re- 
morseful tenderness. In the terrible lonely 
dawn she had passed away, with no one 
near to hold her dying hand — without a sigh 
or moan — leaving no farewell word of love 
or forgiveness to the man who is now 
straining her lifeless body to his heart, as 
though to make one last final effort to 
bring her back to earth. 
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There is a happy smile upon her lips, 
her eyes are quite closed, almost she seems 
as one that sleepeth. The awful majesty 
of Death is upon her, and no voice of earth, 
however anguished and imploring, can reach 
her ice-bound heart. As the first faint touch 
of light (that came to usher in her wedding 
morn) broke upon the earth she had died, 
and gone somewhere — 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

MlLT(yN. 

The two months that Dorian has given 
himself in which to finish the business, 
that — he said — had brought him home, 
have almost come to an end. Already 
Winter is passing out of mind, and " Spring 
comes up this way." 

The "checkered daffodil," and the soft 
plaintive primrose, are bursting into bloom. 
The gentle rain comes with a passing 
cloud, and sinks lovingly into the earth's 
bosom, and into the hearts of the opening 
buds. 
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The grass is springing, all the world 
is rich with fresh young life. The very 
snowdrops — pale blossoms, born of bitter 
winds, and sunless skies — have perished out 
of sight 

Ruth is lying in her grave, cold and 
forgotten save by two : the man who has 
most wronged her, and the woman who 
had most to forgive her. As yet, Clarissa 
cannot rise out of the depression that 
fell upon her, when treachery was first made 
known to her. Her love had seemed so 
good, so tender ; it had brightened all her 
life, and had been so much a part of her 
existence that it seemed to carry to the 
grave with it all her youth and gladness. 
However untrue this young love of her life 
had been, still, while she believed in it, it had 
been beautiful to her, and it is with bitterest 
grief she has laid it aside ; to her it had been 
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a living thing, and, even as it fades from her 
she cries to it aloud to stay, and feels her 
arms empty in that it no longer fills 
them. 

But oh ! not yet, not yet 
Would my lost soul forget 
How beautiful he was while he did live ; 

Or, when his eyes were dewy and lips wet, 
What kisses, tenderer than all regret, 
My love would give ! 

Strew roses on his breast. 
He loved the roses best ; 
He never cared for lilies or for snow. 

Let be this bitter end of his sweet quest ; 
Let be the pallid silence, that is rest, 
And let all go ! 

Mr. Winter s exquisite words come often 
to her ; and yet, when the first great pang is 
over, a sensation that may be almost called 
relief raises her soul, and restores her some- 
what to her old self. 
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She is graver — if possible gentler — more 
tender, than in the days before grief had 
touched her. And, though her love has 
really died beyond all re-awakening, still the 
memory of what once had been has left its 
mark upon her. 

To Sir James she has never since 
mentioned the name of the man in whom 
she had once so firmly believed, though 
oftentimes it has occurred to her that 
relief might follow upon the bare ask- 
ing of a question that might serve to 
make common the actual remembrance of 
him. 

To-day, as Scrope comes up the lawn to 
meet her, as she bends over the "bright 
children of the sun," a sense of gladness 
that he is coming fills her. She feels no 
nervousness or weariness with him, only rest 
and peace, and something that is deeper 
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Still, though yet vague and absolutely 
unknown to her own heart. 

She goes forward to meet him, a smile 
upon her lips, treading lightly on the young 
grass that is emerald in hue — as the colour 
of my own dear land — and through which — 

The meek daises show 
Their breasts of satin snow, 
Bedecked with tiny stars of gold mid perfume sighs. 

'*You again?" she says, with a lovely 
smile. He was here only yesterday. 

" What an uncivil speech : do I come too 
often ?" He has her hand in his, and is 

holding it inquiringly, but it is such a soft 
and kind inquiry. 

'* Not half often enough," she says, and 
hardly knows why his face flushes at her 
words — being still ignorant of the fact that 
he loves hec with a love that passeth the 
love of most. 
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"Well, you shan't have to complain of 
that any longer/' he says, gaily, " Shall I 
take up my residence here ? " 

" Do/' says Miss Peyton, also in 
jest. 

" I would much rather you took up yours 
at Scrope," he says, unthinkingly, and then 
he flushes again; and then silence falls 
between them. 

Her foot is tapping the sward lightly, 
)^et nervously. Her eyes are on the 
** daisies pied." Presently, as though 
some inner feeling compels her to it, she 
says : 

"Why do you never speak to me of 
—Horace!" 

"You forbade me," he says; "how cbuld 
I disobey you ? He is well, however, but — > 
I think — not altogether happy. In his last 
letter to me, he still spoke remorsefully of — 
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her." It IS agony to him to say this, yet he 
does it bravely, knowing it will be the wisest 
thing for the woman he himself loves. 

"Yes," she says, quite calmly. At this 
instant she knows her love for Horace 
Branscombe is quite dead. " Her death 
was terrible." 

"Yet easy, I dare say. Disease of the 
heart, when it carries one off, is seldom 
painful. Clarissa, this is the very first time 
you have spoken of hery either.^' 

" Is it ?*' she turns away from him, and, 
catching a branch, takes from it a leaf or 
two. '* You have not spoken to me^' she 
says. 

" Because, as I said, you forbid me. Don't 
you know your word to me is law ?" 

" I don't think I know much," says Miss 
Peyton, with a sad little smile ; but she 
lets her hand lie in his, and does not turn 
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away from him. ** Horace is in Ceylon," 
she says, after a bit. 

"Yes, and doing very well. Do you 
often think of him now ?" 

" Very often. I am glad he is getting on 
successfully." 

" Have you forgotten nothing, Clarissa ?" 

" I have forgotten a great deal. How 
could it be otherwise ? I have forgotten 
that I ever loved any one. It seems to me 
now impossible that I could have felt all 
that I did two months ago. Yet, some- 
thing lingers with me — something I cannot 
explain.'* She pauses, and looks idly down 
upon her white hands, the fingers of 
which are twining and intertwining ner- 
vously. 

" Do you mean that you have ceased to 
think of Horace in the light of a lover ?" 
he asks with an effort, certainly, yet with 
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determination. He will hear the truth now 
or never. 

"'What! wouldst thou have a serpent 
sting thee twice ?' " she says, turning to him 
with some passion ; and then, her anger 
fades, and her eyes fill with tears. 

"If you can apply such a word to him, 
your love must be indeed dead," he says, 
in a curious tone. Raising one of her hands 
he lays it upon his breast. 

" I wish it had never been born," she says, 
with a sigh, not looking at him. 

" But it is dead ?" persists he, eagerly. 

" Quite. I buried it that day you took 
me — to his — ^rooms ; you remember ?" 

" How could I forget ? Clarissa, if you 
are unhappy, so am I ! Take pity upon 
me. 

"You unhappy?" She lifts her eyes to 

his. 
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"Yes. All my life I have loved you. 
Is your heart quite beyond my reach ?" 

She makes him no answer. 

'* Without you I live but half a life," he 
goes on, entreatingly. " Every hour is 
filled with thoughts of you. I have no 
interests apart from you. Clarissa, if there 
is any hope for me, speak — say some- 
thing" 

"Would not his memory be a shadow 
between us always ?" whispers she, in tremb- 
ling accents. " Forgiveness is within our 
power, forgetfulness is beyond us! Jim, is 
this thing wise that you are doing ? Have 
you thought of it ?" 

" I have thought of it for more than a 
long year,'' says Sir James. *'I think all 
my life, unconsciously, I have loved you." 

"For so long?" she says, softly; and 
then — " How faithful you have been." 

R 2 
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When change itself can give no more, 
Tis easy to be trae. 

quotes he, tenderly; and then she goes 
nearer to him— tears in her eyes. 

" You are too good for me," she says. 

" Darling," says Scrope, and after that^ 
somehow, it seems but a little thing that 
his arms should close round her, and that 
her head should lie contentedly upon his 
shoulder. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

There is no life on earth but being in love I 

Ben Jonson, 

Love framed with mirth, a gay fantastic round ; 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

Collins. 

It is the afternoon of the same day; and 
Dorian, with a keeper behind him, is 
trudging through the woods of Hythe, 
two trusty setters at his heels. He can- 
not be said to be altogether unhappy, 
because he has had a real good day 
with his gun, as his bag can testify; 
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and, be a man never so disturbed by 
conflicting emotions, be he five fathoms 
deep in a hopeless attachment, still he 
will tramp through his heather, or ride 
to hounds, or smoke his favourite cigars, 
with the best, and find, indeed, pleasure 
therein ! For, truly — 

Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 
'Tis woman's whole existence. 

The sun is sinking to rest ; the chill 
of a Spring evening is in the air. Dis- 
missing the man who holds his bag, he 
sends him home to the house by a 
nearer route ; and, lighting a fresh cigar, 
follows the path that leads through the 
fragrant wood into the grounds of Sar- 
tries. The breath of the bluebells is 
already scenting the air; the ferns are 
growing thick and strong. He has come 
to a turn, that is all formed of rock, and 
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is somewhat abrupt, because of the sharp 
angle that belongs to it, over which green 
grasses and hart's tongues, and other grace- 
ful weeds, fall lazily, when, at a little 
distance from him, he sees Georgie 
sitting on the fallen trunk of a tree 
— her head leaning against an oak 
— ^her whole expression full of deep 
dejection. 

As he comes nearer to her, he can 
see that she has been crying, and that 
even now two tears are lying heavily upon 
her cheeks. 

A troubled expression crosses his face. 
She looks so childish, so helpless, with 
her hat upon the ground beside her, 
and her hands lying listlessly upon her 
lap, and no one near to comfort her, 
or kiss the melancholy from her large 
mournful eyes. 
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As she hears him coming, she starts 
to her feet; and, turning aside, hastily 
drys the tears upon her cheeks, lest he 
shall mark her agitation. 

" What is the matter with you ?" asks he, 
with quick but suppressed concern. 

** Nothing," returns she, in a low tone. 

" You can't be crying for nothing,"* 
says Dorian ; " and even your very 
voice is full of tears ! Are you unhappy 
about anything ?" 

" What a question to ask me !" says 
Mrs. Branscombe, reproachfully, with a 
fresh irrepressible sob, that goes to his 
heart He shifts his gun uneasily from 
one shoulder to the other, hardly know- 
ing what to say. Is it his fault that 
she is so miserable ? Must he blame 
himself because she has found it impossible 
to love him ? 
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" I beg your pardon," he says, in a low 
tone. **0f course, I have no right to ask 
you any questions." 

" Yet I would answer you, if I knew 
how," returns she, in a voice as subdued 
as his own. 

The evening is falling silently, yet 
swiftly — throwing ** her dusky veil o'er 
Natures face." A certain chill comes 
from the hills and damps the twilight 
air. 

" It is getting late," says Branscombe, 
gently. " Will you come home with 
me?" 

'*Yes, I will go home," she says, with 
a little troubled submissive sigh ; and, turn- 
ing, goes with him down the narrow pathway 
that leads to the avenue. 

Above them the branches struggle and 
wage a goblin war with each other, 
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helped by the night wind, which even 
now is rising with sullen purpose in its 
moan. 

Dorian strides on silently, sad at heart, 
and very hopeless. He is making a 
vigorous effort to crush down all regret- 
ful memories, and is forcing himself to 
try and think with gladness of the time, 
now fast approaching, when he shall be 
once more parted from her who walks 
beside him with bent head and quivering 
lips. His presence is a grief to her. All 
these past weeks have proved this to him: 
her lips have been devoid of smiles ; her 
eyes have lost their light; her voice its 
old gay ring. When he is gone, she may, 
perhaps, recover some of the past gaiety 

that once was hers. And, once gone, why 
should he ever return ? And 

And then — then ! A little bare cold 
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hand creeps into the one of his that 
is hanging loosely by his side, and, 
nestling in it, presses it with nervous 
warmth ! 

Dorian's heart beats madly. He hardly 
dares believe it true, that she should, of 
her own accord, have given her hand to him ; 
yet, he holds it so closely in his own that 
his clasp almost hurts her. They do not 
speak ; they do not turn even to look at 
each other ; but go on their way, silent, un- 
certain, but no longer apart. By that one 
tender touch they have been united. 

" You are going abroad again ? " she says, 
in a tone so low he can scarcely hear 
her. 

** I was going," he says, and then 
their fingers meet again, and press each 
other gently. 

Coming to the stile that leads into the 
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next path, he lays down his gun, and, 
mounting the steps, holds out his hand to 
help her to gain the top. 

Then springing down to the other side, 
he takes her in his arms, to bring her to the 
ground beside him. 

But when his arms have closed round her 
he leaves them there, and draws her to his 
heart, and lays his cheek against hers. With 
a little soft happy sob she lifts her arms and 
lays them round his neck — and then, he tells 
himself there is nothing more on earth to be 
wished for. 

'* My wife — my darling ! " he says, un- 
steadily. 

The minutes pass ; then she looks up at 
him with soft speaking eyes. There are no 
tears upon her cheeks, but her face is pale as 
moonlight, and on it is a new deep meaning 
that Dorian has never seen there in all his 
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life before — ^a gende light as kind as death, 
and as soft as holy love ! 

As she so stands, gazing solemnly into his 
face, with all her heart in her eyes, Dorian 
stoops and lays his lips on hers. She colours 
a lovely trembling crimson, and then re- 
turns the caress ! 

" You do love me at last ?" he says. 
And then she says : 

" I do, with all my soul," in a tone not to 
be mistaken. Afterwards — "Are you happy 
now?" 

'* Yes. How can I be otherwise ? For — 

Thou with softest touch tnmsfigurest 
This toil-worn earth into a heaven of rest. 

How could you so far have misjudged me ?" 
he says, reproachfully, referring to the old 
wound. "What had I done to you that 
you should believe me capable of such a 
thing." 
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"It was my one sin," whispers she, 
nervously. " Is it too bad to be for- 
given ? 

" I wonder what you could do : I 
wouldn't forgive '' — replies he, tenderly-^, 
** now I know you love me.'* 

" I think you needn't have thrown my 
poor glove out of the window ? " she says, 
with childish reproach. " That was very 
unkind, I think." 

•* It was brutal," says Branscombe. '* But 
I don't believe you did so love me 
then ! " 

" Well, I did. You broke my heart that 
day. It will take you all you know" — 
with an adorable smile — " to mend it 
again." 

** My own love," says Dorian, " what can I 
do ? I would offer you mine in exchange, 
but you see you broke it many a month ago, 
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SO the bargain would do you no good. Let 
us both make up our minds to heal each 
other's wounds, and so make restitu- 
tion." 

*' Sweet, heart, I bid you be healed," says 
Georgie, laying her small hand, with a 
pretty touch of tenderest coquetry, upon his 
breast. And then, a second silence falls upon 
them, that lasts even longer than the first. 
The moments fly ; the breezes stronger 
grow, and shake with petulant force the 
waving boughs. The night is falling, and 

" weeps perpetual dews, and saddens Nature's 
scene. " 

"Why do you not speak .'^" says Georgie, 
after a little bit, rubbing her cheek 
softly against his. "What is it that you 

want ? " 

" Nothing. Don't you know that 
* Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: I 
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were but little happy, if I could say how 
much/ " 

" How true that is ; yet, somehow, I always 
want to talk,'* says Mrs. Branscombe, at 
which they both laugh. 

" Come home," says Dorian, "it grows cold 
as charity, and Tm getting desperately 
hungry besides — are you ? " 

" I'm starving," says Georgie, genially. 
" There, now, they say people never 
want to eat anything when they are in love, 
and when they are filled with joy. And I 
haven't been hungry for weeks, until this 
very moment" 

"Just shows what awful stuff some 
fellows will talk," says Mr. Branscombe, with 
an air of very superior contempt. After 
which they go on their homeward journey, 
until they reach the shrubbery. 
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Here voices, coming to them from a side 
path, attract their notice. 

" That is Clarissa," says Georgie ; " I 
suppose she has come out to find me. Let 
us wait for her here." 

"And Scrope is with her. I wish she 
would make up her mind to marry him," 
says Branscombe. " I am certain they are 
devoted to each other, only they can't see 
it: want of brain, I suppo^." 

** They certainly are exceedingly foolish, 
both of them," says Georgie, emphatically. 

The voices are drawing nearer ; as their 
owners approach the comer that separates 
them from the Branscombes, Clarissa says, 
in a clear audible tone : 

" I never in all my life knew two such 
silly people ! " 

" Good gracious," says Branscombe, going 
up to her, " What people ? " 

VOL. III. s 
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"You two!" says Clarissa, telling the 
truth, out of sheer fright 

"You will be so kind as to explain 

yourself, Clarissa," says Dorian, with 
dignity. " Georgie and I have long ago 
made up our minds that Solon w^hen 
compared with us was a very poor creature 
indeed." 

" A perfect fool !" says Mrs. Branscombe> 
with conviction. • 

The brightness of their tone — their whole 
manner — tells Clarissa that some good and 
wonderful change has taken place. 

" Then why is Dorian going abroad, 
instead of staying at home like other 
people ?" she says, uncertainly, feeling still 
puzzled. 

"He isn't going anywhere : I have for- 
bidden him !" says Mrs. Branscombe, with 
saucy shyness. 
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" Oh ! Jim, they have made it up !" says 
Miss Peyton, making this vulgar remark 
with so much joy and feeling in her voice 
as robs it of all its commonplaceness. She 
turns to Scrope as she says this, her eyes 
large with delight. 

**We have," says Georgie, sweetly. 
'' Haven't we, Dorian ?" And then, again 
slipping her hand into his — "He is going to 
stay at home always for the future, aren't 
you, Dorian ?" 

"I am going to stay just wherever you 
are for the rest of my life," says Dorian ; 
and then Clarissa and James know that 
everything has come all right. 

" Then you will be at home for our 
wedding," says Scrope, taking Clarissas 
hand and turning to Branscombe. 

Clarissa blushes very much, and Georgia, 
going up to her, kisses her heartily. 
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"It is altogether quite too nice/' says 
Mrs. Branscombe, with tears in her 
eyes. 

"If you don't look out, Scrope, she will 
kiss you, too," says Dorian. "Look here, 
it is nearly six oclock, and dinner will 
be ready at seven. Come back you two 
and dine with us." 

" I should like to very much" — says 
Clarissa — "as papa is in town.'' 

" Well, then, come," says Georgie, tuck* 
ing her arm comfortably into hers, "and 
we'll send you home at eleven." 

'* I hope you will send me home, too,'** 
says Scrope, meekly. 

"Yes; by the other road," says Mrs. Brans- 
combe, with a small grimace. And then she 
presses Clarissa's arm against her side,, 
and tells her, without the slightest pro- 
vocation, that she is "a darling," and that 
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everything is "quite, quite, quite too 
delicious ! " 

^ W W T^ 

That evening, in the library, when 
Georgie and Dorian are once more alone, 
Branscombe, turning to her, takes her in 
his arms. 

" You are quite happy ? " he asks, 
questioningly. " You have no regrets 
now ?" 

** Not one " — very earnestly. ** But you, 
Dorian"— she slips an arm round his 
neck, and brings his face down closer to 
her own, as though to read the expres- 
sion of his eyes more clearly — "are you 
satisfied ? Think how unkind I was to 
you ; and, after all" — naively — " I am only 
pretty— there is really nothing in me. You 
have my whole heart, of course, — you know 
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that; I am yours, indeed, but then" — dis« 
contentedly — "what am I ?" 

" I know : — you are my own darling T 
says Branscombe, very softly. 



THE END. 
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Memoirs. 
WIT AND HUMOUR : Selected from the English Poets. 
A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA ; or. Sweets from Sicily in Particular, 

and Pastoral Poetry in General. 
TABLE TALK. To which are added IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF 

POPE AND SWIFT. 



Uniform with the above, 2j, 6d, each. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. By Anthony TroUope. 

THE CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony Trollope. 

ROMOLA By George Eliot. 

BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart. 

TRANSFORMATION. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

DEERBROOK. By Harriet Martineau. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harriet Martineau. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. By W. M. Thackeray. 
THE FOUR GEORGES. With Illustrations by the Author. By W. M. Thackeray. 
PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR. By T. A. TroUope. 
THE ROSE-GARDEN. By the Author of * Unawares.' 
CHRONICLES OF DUSTYPORE. A Tale of Modem Anglo-Indian Society. By 

the Author of * Wheat and Tares.' 
IN THE SILVER AGE. By Holme Lee. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 



SMITH, ELDER. & CO.'S POPULAR imm-^amanuaL 

PicUmal Covers^ Price Two Shillings each. 



NO NAME. 



By WILKIE COLUITS. 

AFTER DARK. ARMADALE. 

Tke above may also be had in Limp Cloth^frice ». 6dL each. 



By the Author of 
' JOHN HATiIFAX, GESTTUBMAN.' 

ROMANTIC TALES. DOMESTIC STORIES. 



By HOLME I.EE. 



AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 

SYLVAN HOLT'S DAUGHTER. 

KATHIE BRANDE. 

WARP AND WOOF. 

ANNIS WARLEIGH'S FORTUNES. 

THE WORTLEBANK DIARY. 



BASIL GODFREY'S CAPRICE. 
MAUDE TALBOT. 
COUNTRY STORIES. 
KATHERINE'S TRIAL. 
MR. WYNYARD-S WARD. 



THE BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 



By Oaptam GBONOW. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THE CAMP, THE COURT, AND 

THE CLUBS. 
ANECDOTES OF CELEBRITIES OF LONDON AND PARIS. To wfaidi are 

added LAST RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CAMP, THE COURT, AND 

THE CLUBS. ' 

Uniform with the above. 

GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn Linton. 

AGNES OF SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES : or, Adventures of an Emigrant By C Roweroft 

LAVINIA. By the Audior of ' Dr. Antonio ' and * Lorenzo Benoni.* 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. By Mrs. J. H. RiddelL 

HESTER KIRTON. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 

BY THE SEA. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 

THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 

VERA- By the Author of * The Hdtel Du Petit St. Jean.' 

IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. By HamUton Aldd. 

MORALS AND MYSTERIES. By Hauulton Aid^. 

MR. AND MRS. FAULCON BRIDGE. By HamUton Ald^. 

SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of * Behind the Veil,' &c . 

THE STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 

THE CONSCRIPT AND WATERLOO. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. In one 

volume. 
GABRIEL DENVER. By Oliver Maddox Brown. 
TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compton Reade. 
PEARL AND EMERALD. By R. E. FranciUon. 
ISEULTE. By the Author of • The Hdtel du Petit St. Jean.* 
PENRUDDOC KE. By HamUton Aid<5. 
A GARDEN OF WOMEN. By Sarah Tytler. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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